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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE French and English Conference is in session 

- in London as we go to press. Mr. Gladstone has 
resisted all pressure so successfully that apparently 
the French Government is satisfied that under his 
administration England will not attempt any Pro- 
tectorate or permanent occupancy of Egypt, and the 
Conference is, we judge, confining itself to the ques- 
tion how an insolvent nation shall meet its obliga- 
tions without intolerable oppression to the working 
classes and without such a reorganization of the 
government as could be accomplished only by a Pro- 
tectorate. The sessions are secret, and the rumors 
of plans discussed are not trustworthy. Reports are 
said to have been received announcing General 
Gordon and Khartoum to be safe. They are discred- 
ited, but so is everything which gives the Liberal 
administration any popular support. We cannot 
judge whether they are authentic or no. Another 
resolution of censure has been introduced into the 
House of Commmons—the third or fourth within as 
many weeks ; but although Mr. Gladstone moved 
that it be given precedence over all other business, 
his party refused to support him in this demand ; we 


judge that it was disgusted at being obliged to meet 


this question every week, and was determined to‘go 


judgments of other tribunals.” 


on with the proper business of Parliament. It ‘is 
rumored that if the House of Lords undertakes to 


| veto the County Franchise bill Mr. Gladstone will 


make enough new peers to carry the bill through. | 


The President has vetoed the Fitz-John Porter 
bill. While we are inclined to believe that injustice 
was done General Porter by the judgment of the 
court-martial which dismissed him from the service, 
aud to follow General Grant in believing that the 


revision and reversal of that sentence is called for, 


we confess ourselves unable to see any answer to the 


President’s reasoning in support of his veto. The. 


bill authorizes the President to appoint Fitz-John 
Porter to the position of Colonel in the army of the 
United States, of the same grade held by him at the 
time of his dismissal from the army. The President 


very properly characterizes this as a Congressional . 


usurpation. The President is made Commander-in- 
Chief of the army, and is vested with the power of 


selection and appointment of officers. If Congress 


can create an office for the purpose of conferring it 
on an individual in one instance, it can do it ina 
hundred, and thus make itself, by indirection, the ap- 
pointing power. The bill has been drawn in this 
way for the purpose of setting aside, by indirection, 


other usurpation. For the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that a court-martial is a judi- | 
cial body, and that ‘‘ its judgments, wheoa affirmed, 
rest on the same basis and are surrounded by the 
same considerations which give conclusiveness to the | 
Thus this Act of | 
Congress usurps the function of the Executive in 


| order that it may usurp the functions of the Judicial 


Department of the Goverument. Whether there is 
any proper and legitimate way in which the action 
of the court-martial can be reversed in such a case 
is a question for constitutional lawyers. It is clear, 
however, that Congress has not discovered that way ; 


eral Fitz-John Porter should suffer under an irreme- 
diable injustice than that it should be remedied 
by a method whieh introduces hopeless. confusion 


into all three departments of the Government. The 


House of Representatives has passed the bill over the 
President’s veto ; the Senate refused todo so. The 
reader should perhaps be reminded that the President 
has already, in the exercise of the pardoning power, 
remitted so much of the sentence of the court-martial 


| as made it impossible for General Porter to hold any 


office of trust or profit under the United States 
Government. The case is therefore analogous to 
that of a man unjustly but legally convicted of a 
crime, and pardoned. Whatever future wrong is in- 
volved in the sentence is stopped, but the ne cannot 
be undone. 


The Democratic National Convention is in session 
in Chicago as we go to press. There are two parties 
in it very clearly marked and earnestly hostile ; one, 
led by Mr. Kelly, of New York, and Mr. Butler, of 
Massachusetts, caters to the cities and the city popu- 
lations, and calls itself a workingmen’s party ; the 
other, of which Governor Cleveland, of this State, is 
the representative, counts on an accession from the In- 
dependent vote, and seeks both to shape the platform 
and to make the nominations with reference to se- 
curing it. A bolt is threatcned if Mr. Butler is not | 


‘nominated, and there are some indications of an organ- 


ized attempt in that event to carry the Irish vote over 
to Mr. Blaine. Whether this threat has for its object 
simply a control of the nomination, or whether there 
is really a likelihood that a considerable Irish vote will 
either be cast for Mr. Blaine, or for Mr. Butler as a 
third candidate, in case the Kelly-Butler combination | 
is defeated in the Convention, we are not able to say. 

We judge, however, that Mr. Butler will tiake a vig- 


orous, aggressive, and independent campaign if he is 


| the finding and judgment of the court-martial—an- | 


| and it is equally clear that it is far better that Gen- |. 


not nominated, provided he thinks there is any 
chance by so doing of throwing the election into the 
House of Representatives. On the other hand, we 


| are assured by private advices, which come from what | 


we regard as well-informed sources, that a consider- 
able proportion of the Southern delegations will with- 
draw from the Convention if Mr. Butler should be 
nominated ; in which case it is not impossible that 
there would be a third ticket in the field, and appeal 
for its support to seceders from both parties. There 
is also a considerable division of sentiment respecting 
the platform. Our information leads us to believe 
that it will not be non-committal or ambiguous on the 
subject of revenue reform, but will contain a plank 
declaring in favor of the reduction of the tariff, so 
that no more revenue shall be raised than is neces- 
sary for the expenses of the government. The wing 
of the Democratic party represented by Messrs. 
Morrison and Carlisle have unquestionably a large 
majority of the Convention, and are apparently deter- 
mined to assert themselves even at the hazard of 
losing Mr. Randall and those who agree with him. 
It is tolerably certain that the Democrats will not 
| make any serious attempt to carry the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and will shape their platform and make their 
nominations without much regard to that State. 


It is a national disgrace that eight years should 
have been suffered to elapse since the tangle respeet- — 
ing the Presidential election, which threatened such 
serious consequences, from which we escaped only by 
that extra-Constitutional Electoral Commission, and 
| Gongress should not yet have devised any preventive 
of a similar difficulty, which certainly would not be so 
easily avoided again ; and it must be discouraging —to 
put it mildly—to any Independent who is meditating. 
voting the Democratic ticket, to consider the attempt _ 
which a Democratic House of Representatives has 
been making to get a partisan advantage out of the 
prospective danger. Two bills were introduced into 
Congress providing for an electoral count in case — 
of a disputed election; one passed the Senate and | 
the other the House. The Senate bill refers every 
dispute to the State, which,,certainly under our pres- 
ent Constitution, alone has the right to settle its own 
vote, , The House bill provides that in case of a dis- 
pute the Senate and House shall meet in joint session, . 


| and that no yote shall be counted unless approved 


by a majority of the joint body. As the Senate in 
such a body would be swallowed up in the House, 
and as any member could object on some technicality 
to the vote of a State, this bill should be entitled, “‘A — 
bill to provide for the election of President by the 
House of Representatives.” Its object can scarcely be 
said to be even disguised. 


We observe that Mr. Joseph Cook, in his Sunday 
evening lecture reported on another page, expresses 
his apprehension of a division of the Congregational 
‘body into two bodies. He may even be said to 
threaten the division. It is better, he says, to cut off 
an offending limb than to suffer the whole body to be 
subject to gangrene. This figure, adapted from Ga- 
vazzi, was more effective in its originalform. Inthis — 
case it would be the member which would have to 
cut off the body, not the body the member. For the 
Congregationalists, as a body, have heartily accepted 
the Statement of Doctrine recently put forth by the 
Creed Commission as embodying the religious views — 
| held in common by Congregationalists of different 
schools. We say that the body has heartily accepted ; 
‘not certainly by any official or formal action—this 

would be impossible; and not without trenchant 
criticism by individuals. But it isa historic fact that — 
ithas been recognized as a sufficient statement of Con- 

egational orthodoxy, by representative men of every — 
‘prominent college, and of eyery Con- 


gregatiénal theological seminary, with one exception ; 
by the pastors of the most important Congregational 
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churches in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, St. 
Louis, and Chicago (one only in the latter city tak- 
ing exceptions to it), and by both the two national 
organs of ‘Congregationalism; the only protests 
to it coming from Boston, and there, we judge, 
only from a small number of protesters. It has 
already been adopted by half a score of churches, 
and is in process of consideration for adoption by, 
we believe, several Associations. We do not think 
any serious danger is to be apprehended from a 
schism which, to be effectual, would§have to cut off, 
in the interest of either a ‘‘ new departure” or a 
‘‘new continuance,” all the denominational colleges, 
all but one of the denominational seminaries, both 
the denominational newspapers, and a large propor- 
tion of the strongest churches in the denomination. 
The fact is, the laity are too much impressed with 
the real questions of to-day—the family problem, the 
labor problem, the educational problem, the temper- 
ance problem—to take much interest in ‘‘ doubtful 
disputations” about nice points in purely abstract 
theology, and they would have little patience with 
any scheme which threatened to divide churches 
united in faith, in order, and in allegiance to Christ 
and his Gospel, because of disputes about scholastic 
theories of atonement, of inspiration, or of the fu- 
ture. There may be some secessions, though we 
think not; but there will be no schism. Single min- 
isters or churches may go off for a time into a quasi- 
independence, though we doubt even so much as 
that; but the Congregationalists, as a body, are a 
unit in all the essentials of their faith, and, above 
all, in believing that ‘‘ where the Spirit of the Lord 
is, there js liberty.” 


The plans for the inauguration of an Inter-Eccle- 
siastical Congress have taken such shape as to give 
good promise of an early realization of the plan. A 
meeting was held June 18, at Pittsfield, Mass., in 
which the movement received the cordial indorse- 
ment of such representative men as Bishop Clark, of 
Rhode Island; Professor Wells, of Union College, 
New York ; President Julius H. Seelye, of Amherst ; 
and the first steps were taken toward the organiza- 
tion of such a Congress by the formal statement of 
the name and objects of the proposed organization, 
in the following form—a model of brevity : 

‘‘T. The name of the new organization shall be 
The American Congress of Churches. 

‘‘II. The object of this Congress shall be to pro- 
mote Christian union, and to advance the kingdom 
of God by a free discussion of the great religious, 
moral, and social questions of the time. 

‘‘ III. The Congress shall assemble at intervals of 
two years.”’ 

A committee was organized to act as a Committee 
of Management, consisting of the signers to the 
original call, representing the different churches at 
Pittsfield, Mass., where the movement originated, 
with the addition of the Hon. Justin Dewey, of St. 
James's Episcopal Church‘of Great Barrington, Mass., 
and Dr. Joseph Anderson, of Waterbury, Conn. This 
committee of eight was authorized to enlarge their 
membership to twenty-five. It was voted to hold the 
first Congress at New Haven, Conn., in May, 1885, if 
possible. This movement toward catholicity, not 
within sectarian lines norin disregard of sectarian 
lines, but above them, has already reached propor- 
tions which give assurance of successful achievement. 


A card has been published in behalf of Miss S. S. 
Nivison, signed by President White, Bishop Hunting- 
ton, Judge Boardman, Goldwin Smith, and others, 
asking for a suspension of judgment upon her case ; 
and all right-minded people will take delight in hear- 
ing any facts which will explain away the tragic end- 
ing of Miss Nivison’s experiment in New Jersey. The 
comments of The Christian Union on this subject 
several weeks ago were directed to another point, 
and did not contain any judgment upon the merits 
of the case. Miss Nivison is entitled to a suspension 
of judgment until she is able to lay her statement 


before the public. 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN THE SOUTH. 


T would seem to be a self-evident proposition that 
Christian churches in their Christian missionary 
operations should send their missionaries where the 
heathen are. In Foreign Missions they do; Home 
Missions are conducted on an entirely different prin- 
ciple. The object is not to provide the needy with 
the Gospel, but to provide the denomination with 
churches. The study is not to ascertain where there 


is the greatest spiritual dearth and darkness, but 
where is the greatest hope of planting self-support- 
ing churches. We are aware that some of our read- 
ers will protest against this antithesis as an exagger- 
ation ; but we believe that it is literally true. There 
are districts in the West, in Roman Catholic New 
Mexico, and in Mormondom, where for miles and 
miles there is scarcely to be found a Protestant 
church or a Protestant missionary. But let a new 
town be started in the Northwest, witha fair prospect 
of attracting to itself wealth and culture, and every 
denomination will rush into it to plant a church, and 
the Protestant population will be as much bewildered 
by the rivalries of the churches as by the rivalries of 
the merchants, the doctors, and the lawyers. 

A still more striking illustration of the false prin- 
ciple on which our home missions are carried on is 
afforded by our neglect of missions in our North- 
ern cities and our enthusiasm for missions in the 
South. 

The South has never lacked for Christian churches. 
Slavery did nothing to undermine them. It forbade 
schools, but encouraged preaching. For the Christian 
religion, by giving a hope beyond the grave, renders 
bearable a lot this side of it which but for that hope 
would be unbearable. The slaves, therefore, were 
encouraged to maintain churches and to enjoy relig- 
ion. An educated slave would have been dangerous ; 
education was therefore forbidden. A religious slave 
was safer than an irreligious one ; religion therefore 
was encouraged. Let us add, too, in spite of the alle- 
gations of abolitionism to the contrary, that there were 
a great many Christian slaveholders. They reconciled 
it with their conscience to leave the negro without edu- 
cation ; they would have been shocked at the thought 
of leaving him without religion. Thus slavery, which 
bereft the South almost wholly of schools, whose 
sons and daughters were sent to the North to be 
educated, did nothing to deprive her of churches. 
By the census of 1880 there is one Protestant evan- 
gelical church to every 573 of the population in the 
South, while in the West the average is about one to 
every 1,000, and in the great cities one to about every 
3,000. These Southern churches are evangelical in 
spirit and orthodox in doctrine. They believe in the 
inspiration and authority of the Scriptures, the neces- 
sity and efficacy of the atonement, the certainty and 
awfulness of the sanctions of the future. They 
are not disturbed by Romanism on the one hand, nor 
by Rationalism on the other. A little liberalism 
would perhaps do them no harm ; it would set them 
to questioning their faith and so would strengthen it. 
But we doubt whether the most enthusiastic advo- 
vate of a more liberal orthodoxy would urge the 
pushing of missions in the South for no other pur- 
pose than that of liberalizing Southern orthodoxy. 
Liberalism must come in the South as it has come in 
the North, not from a theological propaganda, but 
from general education. It is true that many of the 
negro preachers are mere exhorters, and many of 
the negro churches have an emotional rather than a 
practical religion. But the remedy for both evils is 
in a new education, not in new churches nor in a 
new theology. As schools abound and education 
becomes general, negro congregations will demand 
more instructive preaching ; and if normal-schools 
and seminaries are planted in the South, their own 
preachers will be educated to give it to them. 

But every Northern denomination is calling on the 
Northern people to coutribute of its funds for mis- 
sionary work in the South. If it were calling on 
them to establish Christian schools in the South, there 
would be some reason in it. For nearly or quite one- 
third of the school population of the South cannot 
read or write. Slavery destroyed the schools; war 
destroyed the means of building them. All South- 
erners believe in the necessity of religion for 


all the people; a good many are still skeptical 


about universal education. The national appro- 
priation tardily made by this Congress for edu- 
cational purposes in the South does not give the 
South an educational system. That requires not 
merely money, but wise direction and organization ; 
and that must come from the North, which has an 
educational experience and educational appliances. 
But we wish some one would tell us what rea- 
son there is why Methodists should plant North- 
ern Methodist churches by the side of Southern 
Methodist churches, or Presbyterians should plant 
Northern Presbyterian churches by the side of South- 
ern Presbyterian churches, or Congregationalis's 
should organize a Southern board to carry churches 
into that section of the country which has the largest 


proportion of evangelical churches and the smallest 
proportion of infidel halls. What advantage do they 
expect to gain for the kingdom of Christ commensu- 
rate with the disadvantage involved in adding sec- 
tionalism to sectarianism? Why should New York 
City, some of whose wards have but one Protestant 
church for every 5,000, contribute money to plant 
churches in Atlanta, which already has one evangel- 
ical church to about every 1,000 of her population ? 
Is it because, with our great West with its Roman- 
ism and its Mormonism, and our great cities with 
their few churches and their innumerable theaters 
and beer-gardens, we have no beam in our own eye, 
that we are so urgent to pluck the mote out of our 
neighbor's eye ? 

There is but one doctrine of the Gospel which the 
South lacks—the brotherhood of man. And this is 
to be given, not by a denominational propaganda, 
but by an educational revival. When by education 
the negro and the poor white have proved themselves 
to be men, they will be welcomed to the rights and 
estate of manhood. If the object of our Home Mis- 
sions is denominational development, there is, per- 
haps, some reason for planting churches in the 
South, whose era of growth and wealth is beginning 
todawn. But if our object is the preaching of the 
Gospel to those that sit in darkness, we can find 
more people in greater spiritual darkness nearer 
home. 


THE HARVARD CURRICULUM. 


HE Faculty of Harvard College have made an 

important modification in the curriculum for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. The freshman class 
of next year will not be required to study, in college, . 
either Greek, Latin, or mathematics, though it 
should be noticed that the entrance examinations still 
demand all of these. Next year the prescribed 
studies of the freshmen will be: Rhetoric and Eng 
lish composition, three hours a week ; German and 
French (the one not presented by the student for ad- 
mission), three hours ; physics (lectures), once a week 
for the first half year; chemistry (lectures). once a 
week for the second half year. The only other pre. 
scribed work in the whole course will be certain 
written exercises in each of the last three years. The 
extent of the change is seen by looking at the previous 
arrangement, which was as follows : In the freshman 
year there was a prescribed course in Greek, having 
three recitations a week, of an hour each; a like 
course in Latin, and in German or French (the one 
not offered at admission); prescribed course in mathe- 
matics, amounting to something more than three 
hours a week ; a two-hour course in physics ; twenty _ 
lectures in Greek and Latin literature ; and twenty 
in chemistry. In the sophomore year the prescribed 
work was a course in rhetoric, two hours a week, 
and the writing of six themes; in the junior 
year six themes and four forensics; and in the 
senior year four forsenics. The last three years 
remain unchanged, except that the rhetoric is re- 
moved from the sophomore to the freshman year. 
To understand what these changes signify it is 
necessary to know something of the elective system 
at Harvard. That system has been growing for 
twent) years, and now includes courses in the de- 
partments of Semitic and Indo-Iranian languages, 
Greek, Latin, English, German, French, Italian, 
Spanish, philosophy, political economy, history, 
Roman law, the fine arts, music, mathematics, phys- 
ics, chemistry, and natural history ; amounting in all 
to 373 exercises, or hours of instruction, a week. Out 
of these courses the student chooses in each year, 
besides his required work, a certain required number 
of hours of instruction. It has heretofore been 
twelve hours, or, more properly, four full courses, in 
each of the last three years. The freshmen have the 
privilege of choice for the first time next year, and 
they will be required to choose, in addition to the 
prescribed studies named above, three full courses. 
Although this great range of choice has existed for 
the three upper classes, there have been various re- 
strictions and guides which the student was required 
to observe. These restrictions were simply for the 
purpose of insuring a deliberate and advised choice 
and a proper sequence of studies. The studies of the 
freshman year which are no longer prescribed will 
be arranged as electives in their proper departments, 
and the freshmen may elect them or any other courses 
which they are competent to pursue in the following 
departments : Greek, Latin, German, French, history, 
physics, chemistry, and natural history. The courses 
which they are competent to take will be, of eourse, 
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the elementary courses ; they are restricted, also, to 
two courses in any one department. 

The Faculty have also had under consideration, dur- 
ing the whole year, several plans modifying the 
present requirements for admission, and they will 
undoubtedly make some changes in the requirements 
next year. Noone can now say what they will be, 
The present change emphasizes English, French, and 
German, aud there are, no doubt, some members of 
the Faculty who are ready to goto the extent of 
dropping entirely both Latin and Greek as absolute 
requirements. For the present, the point of division 
between prescribed and elective studies has simply 
been pushed back to an earlier point in the course. 
The change is an extension of the system which has 
been the peculiarity of Harvard for more than fif- 
teen years, and it means that the present Faculty 
approve that system. The system may be said to 
rest on two propositions : First, certain modern and 
great departments of learning are as worthy a place 
in a scheme of liberal education as are the few sub- 
jects which were seized upon and fixed in the cur- 
ricula of colleges before those departments arose ; 
second, the average student, with the help of his in- 
structor and natural adviser, makes a more judicious 
selection_of studies for himself than the Faculty, with 
any knowledge they are likely to possess, can make 
for him, and a much better one than any prescribed 
curriculum would give him. The weak point in the 
system appears to us to be in the second of these two 
propositions. The average college boy knows too 


little of himself and of learning to know what learn- 


ing is best adapted to his own development : and the 
chances are that his father knows less of both than 
he does. The system’of elective courses as maintained 
in the English universities avoids some of the dangers 
which we think the most thoughtful students in 
Harvard recognize as incident to the system of 
elective studies as maintained and now still further 
extended at that university. 


-- - 


AMONG THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. 


[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


T this season the two mighty voices which 


ring forever through the lines of Wordsworth’s 
noble sonnet penetrate our workshops, and imperiously 
summon us to the seashore or to the mountains. We 
feel that they have a right to call us, and that we are 
doing a kind of violence to our natures if we do not 
obey. There are times when the voice of the sea is 
more potent than that of the mountains, but the lat 
ter securely bide their time; sooner or later their 
mighty summons penetrates our forgetfulness, and 
calis us back to an allegiance never long forgotten. 
Among the mountains of Eastern America which 
stand always on the horizon of memory in those 
who have ever lived in their shadow, the Berkshire 
Hills hold a place by themselves. Berkshire meaus 
several beautiful localities, but to the greater num- 
ber who have associations with the word it means 
Williamstown. The loveliness of the village deep- 
ens and expands every day. It began in a noble 
setting of hills, a circle of mountains that everywhere 
break the horizon lines with their rounded peaks or 
their long green slopes; it culminates now in an 
architecture of increasing impressiveness and beauty, 
in a charm of detail and finish that are yearly filling 
in the foreground of the picture with a loveliness 
which gains much from the suggestion of a deep, 
intelligent sympathy with nature, and a purpose to 
follow her lead. 

Williams College adds every year to her endow- 
ment an increase of beauty that begins at her very 
doors and sweeps away to the summits of her everlast- 
ing hills. Before she has organized a classor opened 
a text-book she has begun a process of unconscious 
education that seeks the student in the hours when 
he is most impressionable, and makes the sublime 
framework of nature the background of his thought. 
With such surroundings the college could hardly fail 
to have a serious outlook upon the world, a deep 
and abiding conviction that knowledge can never be 
separated from life, and that over the noblest gifts 
and the highest accomplishments the word ‘‘ service ” 
stands written forever. The prayer-meeting held in 
Mission Park on the afternoon of Baccalaureate Sun- 
day each year is deeply impressive, not only because 
of the noble record of Christian work which it recalls, 
but because it strikes each year the key-note of the 
college history and spirit. Williams College has been 
always a working college ; its scholarship has never 
been monastic, but always responsive to the call of 
the time, and in vital alliance with living issues ; 


‘* service ” stands written over the record of its whole 
organic life, and the noble army of witnesses to the 
truth whom it hassent to other and less favored 
races has never lacked a co-operating force at home ; 
men who were dealing with religious, social, educa- 
tional, and political problems with the highest intelli- 
gence and the deepest earnestness. There is another 
education in these traditions and this living atmos- 
phere of work and service. 

Commencement seasons are much alike, and yet 
not without their elements of variety, of special and 
timely attractiveness. There is always the same throng 
of visiting and admiring friends who bring their 
plaudits for that crowning moment when the seniors, 
safely past the perils from Faculty and Trustees 
which beset the undergraduate life, step bravely 
down from the Commencement stage, diploma. in 
hand; there are always the same groups of young 
girls——the same as to numbers and general attractive- 
ness, but presenting endless varieties of type and 
style; there are the same exercises, receptions, 
speeches, greetings, and partings. One commence- 
ment differeth from another commencement only in 
details ; and yet what a charm they have for us— 
those old experiences through which we once passed 
and to which our thoughts are always traveling back ; 
associations and memories that are perennial because 
they touch the best that is in us. The customary 
exercises here have reached a high level, and have 
well illustrated the admirable and thorough teaching 
which the college is giving in all departments. 

A notable feature of the week was the address of 
the Hon. Alfred C. Chapin, of the class of 1869, on 
‘‘The Strength of the People ;’ an admirable presen- 
tation of the underlying principles of democracy as 
embodied in our institutions. In this day, when 
scholars touch such themes with something of reluc- 
tance, and often betray a hesitation and uncertainty 
of conviction as to the soundness and permanency of 
popular rule, so generous and outspoken a faith in 
the wisdom and permanence of democratic govern- 
ment was invigorating. The young Comptroller of the 
great State of New York has evidently the highest 
qualifications for his office : breadth of view, profound 
faith in our nationality, and a growing familiarity 
with the best that has been thought, said, and done 
in public matters the world over. 7 

The alumni meeting was made unusually interest- 
ing this year by the report of the Board of Visitors, 
prepared and read by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of the 
class of 1867, who has recently become Professor 
of Psychology in the Johns Hopkins University. 
Dr. Hall adds to remarkable acquirements in phi- 
losophy and science a thorough mastery of the 
science of teaching. As a writer on and teacher of 
pedagogics he has certainly no superior in this 
country. The report of such a man on the work of 
the college was necessarily a very different document 
from that usually presented by Boards of Visitors ; 
it was, in fact, a very important monograph on col- 
lege education, and its value was instantly appre- 
ciated. It dealt with the subject from a new point 
of view, with a breadth and freshness which cannot 
fail, when it appears in print, to secure for it thought- 
ful attention on the part of all who have the inter- 
ests of the higher education at heart. Dr. Hall 
made one suggestion which ought to bear fruit at no 
distant date ; he urged the organization of a School of 
Philosophy, to bear the honored name of Mark Hop- 
kins. Williams College has long enjoyed pre-emi- 
nence in the department of philosophical teaching, a 
pre-eminence due, for the most part, to one of the 
greatest teachers of the age. But the conditions of 
college work have so changed that the achievement 
of Dr. Hopkins could not be repeated even by one 
who should match his great gifts and eminent philo- 
sophic instinct and spirit. To properly perpetuate 
the college tradition in this department, and to do 


' well the work which ought to be done, several well- 


endowed professorships ought to be established. 
Philosophy must be taught historically as well as 
from the systematic point of view ; if the college is 
to maintain its position as a teacher of the ‘‘ science 
of sciences” she must be prepared to take the stu- 
dent over the whole field, and to supply him with the 
habits and material of true thinking rather than a 
finished system of philosophy. Such a school of 
philosophical teaching would be the natural outcome 
of Dr. Hopkins’s illustrious service, and its noblest 
memorial. 

The report of the Visitors strongly indorsed the 
policy and management of President Carter, and 
the alumni of the college will fail of their duty if 
they do not give him every possible support. Among 


those who are best informed there is but one opinion 
as to the thoroughness and efficiency of his adminis- 
tration. In three years he has added to the resources 
of the college more than $400,000 in money and in 
buildings, and in every department his zeal forthe 
best scholarship and the highest efficiency of the col- 
lege is manifest. It is a privilege to support a man 
whose aim is so high, whose method is so wise, and 
whose success is soapparent. Williams College needs 
nothing now but a larger endowment, and Dr. Carter's 
labor ought to gain that recognition without delay. 
Last year the Trustees wisely refrained from confer- 
ring any honorary degrees, and there were many 
who hoped they would exercise the same restraint a 
second time. Without any reference to the persons 
who were honored this year, it is to be regretted that 
the college did not go on record a second time on the 
side of total abstinence in the matter of honorary 
degrees. They will always be cheap until they are 
made valuable by a rare exercise of the conferring 
power. 

No part of Dr. Hall’s report was more suggestive 
than that relating to the influence and power of 
undergraduate life; it is hardly secondary in im- 
portance to the teaching work of the college. It is 
a healthful sign that faculties are beginning to recog 
nize this force very fully and to turn it to good ac- 
count. Undergraduate life at Williamstown has 
peculiar charms ; indeed, it may be doubted if any 
other college presents quite so delightful an under- 
graduate life, since the conditions are unique. An 
important feature of this life is the Greek-letter or 
secret societies. These bodies have struck deep 
roots in Williamstown, and have not been the least 
of the agencies which have contributed to the pros- 
perity of the college. Six or seven beautiful chapter- 
houses testify to the substantial interest which grad- 
uates take in their respective societies, and each of 
these houses becomes during commencement season 
the scene of the most charming social festivities and 
the most delightful social reunions. - In the Alpha 
Delta Phi house, for instance, all the leading instru- 
ments of the orchestra are well played, and one is 
sure to hear the best music at all proper hours. On 
the evening of Baccalaureate Sunday there is always 
a gathering of members and friends and an hour given 
to the singing of hymns which one remembers with de- 
light the whole year through. In all the society houses, 
so far as the writer’s knowledge goes, there is an at- 
mosphere of good fellowship singularly free from ob- 
jeciionable elements. Very early on the morning 
after commencement most of the society men hap- 
pened to come together fora last ‘‘sing.”” They had 
been up all night, and were still in evening dress; 
they were the men who, in some colleges, would 
have been distinctly ‘‘ fast ;* but it was evident that 
the fun had been rational, moderate, and thoroughly 
healthful in tone. Looking at these men under the 
circumstances, one could not help smiling at those 


‘*temptations of college life” which sometimes as-_ 


sume such large proportions in the newspapers. In 
most cases they are far less than those afforded by 
a village of moderate size; at Williamstown they are 
infinitesimal. H. W. M. 


WILLIAMSTOWN. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ACATION days are on. 

dissipation are supreme. Churches are either 
closed or the pulpits supplied by summer itinerants. 
Congregations are rather thin. Yet I am not certain 
that summer religion, relatively, is not as good as win- 
ter religion. - If there is less esprit de corps, there is less 
heresy-hunting. Good people are abroad, and reciproc- 


ity of ideas has opportunity to work, and the working - 


is always toward ultimate unity. On the whole, I think 
the publicans get a special advantage over the Pharisees 
in the warm weather. 

If you seek for Boston society now, you will find it 
scattered along the coast from Mount Desert to Cape 
Cod ; in the mountains, at hotels and boarding houses, 
and on farms; in ocean steamers and foreign lands. 
Yet there is a large population left: the large class that 
holds society together by its daily toil, and which can 
snatch but a week or two for an outing. Large num- 
bers of this class go into the country or down the 
harbor on Sundays; the horse-cars into suburban 


places being compelled to transport unusual numbers. 


Some of the routes run two cars at a time. In groves, 
by lake-sides, along the coasts, many thousands are 
abroad breathing the fresh air and roaming in nature. 
Those in city-returning cars have beautiful bouquets 
and sprigs of fern and foliage. It is noticeable, also, 
that many country people come into the city on Sunday : 


Summer dispersion and 
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some attend church ; others roam in the public garden, ) 


or the Common, and frequent places that they know, 
and whither their affiliations draw them. I am not now 
moralizing or philosophizing, but stating facts. Driving 
on Sunday is very common ; families who worship in 
elegant churches drive in the afternoon, many of them, 
while the larger numbers who drive for recreation, fear- 
less of God and disregarding man, swell the numbers to 
troops on the fashionable highways. Say what you 
may on the Sunday question, the strictly Puritan 
Sunday does not belong to the Boston of to-day. 

Fourth of July coming on Friday, some of the trades 
took occasion to carry the holiday outing through Sat- 
urday. The two days were all that athletes and pleasure 
seekers could desire in the weather ; good air, cool and 
pleasant. If Governor Winthrop could have come back, 
the celebration might have surprised him, in its variety 
and magnitude ; while old Sam Adams, if he had been 
permitted to revisit the places of his heroic independence, 
might have felt that Liberty still lives. Old-time 
orations, processions, and the ‘‘pomp and circum- 
stance” of the Fourth of July are not what they were. 
Yet the patriotism is unbounded ; and it is none the less 
patriotism because it expresses itself in base-ball matches, 
regattas, bicycle races, swimming matches, rowing, sail- 
ing, and all kinds of athletics, than if it took the form 
of pompous processions and inflated oratory. Indeed, 
if ballooning needs to be done in memory of the fathers, 
and to perpetuate our liberties, why not inflate the can- 
vas and go up in it, rather than fly the American eagle 
from the rostrum ? 

But what of these athletes? Let civil liberty be in 
danger from domestic or foreign violence, and the 
young men who ride bicycles, play ball and tennis, row 
and sail, would spring to arms asdid the ‘‘ minute men ” 
of the Revolution, and the mechanics at the breaking 
out of the Rebellion. 

Boston Common on the Fourth is the rendezvous for 
all the country around. City people go to the country ; 
country people flock to the city. And what a mass of 
representative humanity gathered on this beautiful and 
hollowed spot! Such costumes, such conscious Ameri- 
canism, such unbending from the cares and toils of life, 
such alertness to hear the music and see the sights, 
such crowding into heaps and struggling to keep per- 
pendicular, such thrills of the electric touches of human- 
ity when it is conscious of itself—all these enter into the 
patriotism of the day. Yet it is a civil crowd. It is 
abroad not to remember what the fathers did. but to 
assert itself. It appreciates the beauties of nature and 
of art, is delighted with the music, and goes wild over 
the balloon and the fireworks. Most of it is temperate, 
and goes home sober. Boston Common, last Friday, 
was a scene for the study of an artist and the reflec- 
tions of the political economist. Temperance people had 
their corner, and lectured those who came to them. 
Booths supplied the inner man with—what he wanted ; 
and ‘‘ Yankee Notions” kept alive the traditional 
characteristics of the species. The fireworks were 
elaborate and brilliant, and the crowds peacefully re- 
tired to their homes. But how the beautiful Common 
had been trodden, almost as a battleground ! How was it 
disfigured by the débris! Yet the gentle heavens that 
night, as if bending over it in tender mercy, sent down 
the reviving rain, and the returning sun found the grass, 
emblem of humility, springing and fresh. 

At Lake Waldron there was a Fourth-of-July sym- 
posium ; the Hon. R. G. Horr, of Michigan, giving his 
reasons for voting for Mr. Blaine ; Mrs. Livermore, while 
in doubt how she should vote this year if she were enfran- 
chised, spoke for prohibition ; Mrs. McLaughlin declar- 
ing that temperance agitation must go on, and General 
Cary averring that discussion must persevere till the land 
declares for temperance legislation. 

One of the brightest recent sayings of Butler is that 
while Governor he instituted many reforms, among 
which was the doing away with the custom at Harvard 
College of giving the Governor the honorary degree of 
LL.D. 


—Professor Hincks, of Andover, preached at Dr. Mc- 
Kenzie’s church Sunday, and Professor Harris at the 
Central Church, Boston. 

—Since the installation of Dr. Meredith over the 
Union Church last October 107 have united with the 
church—seventy-eight by letter and twenty-nine on con- 
fession of faith. 

—That noble philanthropist, Mrs. Quincy Shaw, who 
has spent some $30,000 a year in maintaining kinder- 
gartens in Boston, feels obliged to suspend some of them, 
owing to the great shrinkages in railroad stocks. Other 
charities suffer from the same cause. 

—The Pilgrim Church in Cambridgeport received 109 
members Jast Sunday, all but three on profession, the 
ages ranging from ten years to seventy : and forty were 
baptized. Eighteen were received at the communion 
two months ago, and others are expected to join in Sep- 
tember. The revival in this church has been very 
marked, and much care has been exercised in receiving 
the new members. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


S usual before the summer vacations, the min‘s- 
ters’ meetings are somewhat overcrowded with 
business. The Congregationalists listened on Monday 
morning to the Rev. E. B. Smith, who briefly presented 
the doctrines and claims of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church ; to a delegation from the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, advocating the gathering of funds 
to establish a temperance home on the West Side ; to 
the Rev. E. F. Dickenson, who gave a report on the 
proposed establishment of a midnight or all-night mis- 
sion for fallen women. At Mr. Dickenson’s suggestion, 
Mr. Allen, who is to have charge of the work of rescue 
in connection with this mission, gave an account of his 
work in New York, of his experiences the last few 
weeks here, and of the methods which he believes it wise 
to follow. Mr. Allen is an enthusiast, and has evidently 
been raised up of God for the work in which he is now 
engaged. 

Mr. Dickenson, who has been connected with the 
Burr Mission and the Home of the Friendless for more 
than twenty years, gave some facts and figures in his 
report which are of interest, especially as bearing on 
the statement recently made by Dr. Kittredge, and pro- 
nounced false by the press, that there are 30,000 fallen 
women in the city. Mr. Dickenson traced the affirma- 
tion to its source, and found that the original statement 
of the man on whose authority Dr. Kittredge relied was 
that, counting the owners and lessees of houses of ill- 
fame, the servants employed in them, the keepers of 
saloons in and around them—in short, all who in any 
way obtain a livelihood through the wages of prostitu- 
tion—the number is not far from 30,000. In the absence 
of statistics, it is impossible to arrive at accurate results, 
but in all probability the number of fallen women here 
will not exceed 10,000, perhaps not 5,000. When the city 
had a population of 200,000, there were known to be 
150 houses of ill-fame, with from 1,000 to 1,200 inmates. 
In a population three times as large the numbers are 
doubtless proportionately increased. 

The work of reform has been carried on very quietly 
for many years at the Erring Woman’s Refuge, and ina 
Roman Catholic institution known as the House of the 
Good Shepherd. Together these houses have had not 
far from one hundred inmates, a large proportion of 
whom are saved. The average age of these inmates is 
sixteen ; two-thirds of them are from the country or 
from other cities; one-half of those cared for by 
Protestants are Catholics; about one-half are illiterate ; 
a third poorly educated ; the remainder well educated ; 
five sixths are motherless; fully one-half took their 
first false step under promise of marriage, and when 
abandoned by the man whom they had trusted, were 
driven into a life of sin as the only means of support 
open tothem. The causes of their downfall, so far as 
traceable, Mr. Dickenson thinks are in a lack of modest 
training in early life ; in a love for dress and jewelry ; 
ina want of sympathy at home; in coarse compan- 
ions, through whose influence they are led into 
saloons and to the dance-house. It is clear, from pre- 
vious experience, that the work here is to be chiefly pre- 
ventive, in discovering and protecting those who are in 
the way of temptation. The Christian people of Chicago 
will easily provide the three thousand dollars a year 
which the movement now on foot will need for its 
support. 

Very little has been said in these letters of the Wash. 
ingtonian Home, and the excellent work it is doing fur 
inebriates. With a noble building and an efficient 
management, it has saved scores of men from drunkards’ 
graves. Its rooms are nearly always full, and though 
not entirely charitable, few who ask for entrance are 
denied the blessed protection and help it gives. A simi- 
lar institution for women, called the Martha Washington 
Home, situated in one of our suburban villages, has just 
closed a year of successful service. Only those who 
look into the facts have any idea of the number of wo- 
men, from the higher as well as from the lower ranks of 
society, who are slaves to drink or to the opium habit. 
The two institutions are controlled by the same Board of 
Trustees, and are almost equally fortunate in the influence 
they exert upon their inmates. 

In the death of Allan Pinkerton, known throughout 
the country as a detective, and as the organizer of the 
largest and most successful detective agency in the 
country, Chicago has lost one of. her best and greatest 
citizens. Mr. Pinkerton was born in Glasgow, Scotland, 
August 20,1819. Identified with the Chartist move. 
ment of 1842, hesailed with his young wife for America, 
landing at Quebec. Thence pushing his way West, 
after many hardships, he finally settled at Dundee, in 
this State, as a cooper, where he built up a successfu 
business. While here he discovered, and was the means 
of breaking up, a nest of counterfeiters who had fixed 
their headquarters on one of the islands in the Fox 
River, and in consequence was appointed Deputy 
Sheriff of Kane County, and still later of Cook Conaty. 
It was in the discharge of these offices that his rare skill 


in detecting crime revealed itself. In 1852 he established 
a detective agency in Chicago, and from that time to 
the day of his death remained at its head. During the 
war he organized and directed the secret service. He 
refused contingent fees ; ‘he had a fixed price per day, 
and worked for that just as he would have worked at a 
trade. He would have nothing to do with a case which 
involved family feuds, but was ready to do his best 
always to ferret out criminals or to discover stolen 
property. Ile was universally respected, and has left a 
large circle of friends to mourn his loss. He was the 
author of several volumes of detective stories, and is 
said to have left several volumes in manuscript. 

The hotels are again filling up with delegates to a 
National Convention. They are less enthusiastic and 
confident than the Republicans were, a month ago ; per- 
haps because they have no such commanding candidates 
as Arthurand Blaine, and perhaps because they have 
no fixed policy with which to go before the people. 
Nevertheless, the Convention promises to be quite as 
exciting as the one held in June, and its outcome may 
be quite as important. The Democratic State Conven- 
tion, held at Peoria this week, has, as the wires have 
announced, nominated Carter Harrison, the Mayor of 
Chicago, for Governor. Mr. Harrison isa gentleman, 
and a man of culture and refinement. But his cam- 
paign, as the ‘‘ Tribune” puts it, ‘‘is to be made upon 
corruption money which the whisky men have promised 
to put up, and a deliberate effort to deceive the Ger- 
mans and capture their votes. The programme is to 
elect him Governor, carry the Legislature, repeal the 
State License Law, and then further reward Harrison 
for his share of the work by sending him to the United 
States Senate. It is believed that Harrison can consoli- 
date more surely than anybody else the saloon classes, 
and all the elements which naturally affiliate with them.” 
The coming campaign, State as well as National, is 
likely to be lively and close. It seems unfortunate that 
the Prohibitionists, who have held a large Convention 
this week at Decatur, and are holding others in different 


parts of the country, and are soon to have a Convention 


at Pittsburg, should seek to weaken the Republican 
party—which, with all its faults, has yet done more 
and is certain to do more for temperance than its rival 
—by drawing off votes from its candidates for men who 
have no possible chance for an election. To vote for 
Governor St. John, the Prohibitionist nominee, ever to 
be honored as a man and for his record in Kansas, is 
to vote against the cause which every lover of his coun- 
try must have at heart ; is to aid and abet a party which 
is sustained by nine-tenths of the drunkenness and 
crime of the land. 

And yet we believe in prohibition, in making it an 
issue wherever there is any real prospect of success, 
and when its advocacy will not result in harm to the 
cause of temperance. We are anxiously watching the 
course of events in lowa, where the birthday of the 
nation was signalized by carrying into operation the pro- 
hibitory law passed by the last Legislature, and for sev- 
eral years demanded by the people. If such a law can 
be made serviceable in Iowa, other Western States will 
pass a similar law,and prohibition may yet become 
possible and practicable for the nation. From that 
time, however, we seem to be a long way off, certainly 


if we judge anything from the habits of the men who 


attend political conventions and manipulate parties. 
Glad as we are to observe that Congress is not un- 


mindful of the Mormon wrong, we yet believe that the 
Christian school will do more to break down and de. 
stroy the evil than an army with banners. It is with 
some solicitude that we learn that the treasury of the 
New West Education Commission is running low, and 
that if the work is to be enlarged, as it should be, 
contributions must rapidly increase. The Secretary of 
the Commission, the Rev. Charles R. Bliss, through 
whose wisdom and untiring labors so much of its 
amy ioe is due, is now at the East soliciting funds. 

e trust that all Christian patriots will give him 
hearty greeting, and by their generous gifts enable 
him to push the work another year with the vigor its 
opening opportunities demand. 

July 5, 1884. 


GARRISONIANS NOT INFIDELS. 


R. OLIVER JOHNSON writes us a second letter at 


some length to show that Garrisonians were not in- 
fidels. He insists that Theodore Parker never belonged to 
the Garrisonian school, but was ‘‘ one of the founders of the 
Republican party,’’ and that he never brought his peculiar 
theology to the anti-slavery platform, ‘‘so that no one lis- 
tening to thes hes and knowing nothing else of his senti- 
ments would have seen any reason to suppose him a heretic 
at all.’ In this last statement Mr. Johnson is certainly at 
fault, since the Hon. 8. P. Chase wrote to Mr. Parker a let- 
ter of kindly but earnest remonstrance against his introdue- 
tion of bis theological views into his anti-slavery speeches. 
Mr. Johnson insists, however, that the Garrisonian Aboli- 
tionists did not agree with Theodore Parker in these views, 
and says: ‘‘I do not knew or remember one of them who 


would not have said, with Garrison: ‘In a true estimate of © 


the divine authority of the Scriptures no one can go beyond 
me. They are my text-book, and worth ali the other books 
in the universe. My trust is in God, my aim to walk in the 
footsteps of his Son, my rejoicing to be crucified to the 
world, and the world tome. I stand upon the Bible, and 
the Bible only. If 1 cannot stand triumphantly on that 
foundation, I can stand nowhere in the universe.’”’ | 

’ We give Mr. Johnson’s disclaimer, and so leave the ma 
ter with our readers without further comment. 
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Jury 10, 1884. 
REMEMBRANCE. 


By EDWARD IREN.£US STEVENSON. 


GALLERY, silent and barred, hath the heart: 
_ And where is the tongue shall tell 
Of the low-browed door, with its noiseless bolts, 
That closes this citadel ? 
Ho, neighbor, cunning in life’s deep iore! 
Ho, lover and friend and kin ! 
To my gallery’s threshold thou mayest come, 
But never one step within. 


A thousand portraits, old and new, 
Hang high on each cobwebbed wall. 
{ know your faces, false friends and true—- 
Ye are faithfully painted, all. | ¢ 
The suns may rise and the suns may set : 
Earth’s years may fly, like a tale; 
But here is no canvas to rot with time, 
No hue that shall dull and pale. 


There are myriad la. dscapes, whose sunlit streams 
And forests with checkered light 

Are the scenes of pleasures forever past, 
But plain as | gaze to-night. 

There are groups of revelers, mad with miirtb, 
Whose voices have long been mute ; 

There are dancers, timing their flying teet 
To the notes of viol and lute. 


And many a painting I would fain 
Tear down, and its sight forget. 

Ab! hated or loved, it must ever remain 
Where by me alone it was set! 

To cut yon face from its frame I long— 
To fling o’er its neighbor a pall. 

But, alas! each canvas must fret mine eye 
Till the gallery crumble and fall. 


At noon or at midnight, and willing or loath, 
No struggle can stay my feet 

From hitherward turning, within this room 
These scenes, these faces to greet. 

Oh, owner and painter ! whose busy brush 
From painting never may cease— 

The closer thou heedest thine hourly life 
The greater thy spirit’s peace. 


A WEEK IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS FOR TRAVELERS IN 
SCOTLAND. 
By AMELIA E. Barr. 
- OU’LL not go to Oban!” said my friend, the 

Y Bailie, to me. ‘‘ Then you are a vera peculiar 
pairson. In the whole length and breadth o’ Europe, 
you'll no find 120 miles o’ sailing to equal the stretch 
from Gairlock to Oban; or, we can tak’ the direct 
route frae Glasgo’ by the Crinan Canal, an’ reach Oban 
i’ ten hours, if that'll suit you better.” 

And when we get to Oban ?” 

“Then you are at the Charing-Cross 0’ the Highlands, 
as that gay old Grecian-Gael, Professor Blackie, calls it ; 
and we can see mair in a.week wi’ Oban for the start. 
ing-point than we'll be like to see i’ a month ony other 
way.” 

pe that there'll be less expense,” added Miss 
Christina; ‘‘and when it’s a time of a’ going out, and 
naething coming in, that’s a fact 0’ some importance.” 

So to Oban we went direct, taking the steamer at 
Glasgow, and reaching the Highland capital in time for 
a refreshing tea-dinner. The sail down the Clyde, 
through the Kyles of Bute, by Loch Fyne and the Kin- 
tyre shore to Ardrishaig, had been through eighty-seven 
miles of the loveliest scenery ; at Ardrishaig we entered 
the Crinan Canal, which is not like a canal, but is a 
trout-haunted stream, the home of wild water-fowl, 
alorned on both banks with wild roses, nodding ferns, 
and purple fox-gloves. At the upper end of the Canal 
the fine steamer ‘‘ lone” was waiting for us, and we 
dashed into the Sound of Jura and up the Lorn coast 
and through the beautiful water-way of Kerrera to the 
pier at Oban. As we entered the harbor the Bailie 
pointed out on the top of a high cliff the eyrie of Pro- 
fessor Blackie. Over the entrance there is, of course, a 
Gaelic inscription, and a very apt one, too—‘‘ Gallant 
aboad, merry at home.”’ 

The next morning being favorable for the trip, we 
took the boat for Staffa and lona. Leaving at eight 
o’clock, we made direct for the Sound of Mull. Itisa 
‘« storied way,” full of legends and places of note, but 
it was a little modern house on the Morven side that at- 
tracted me most—the Manse of Fuinery, the early home 
of Dr. Norman Macleod. Getting near Tobermory, at 
the north end of the Sound, the Bailie told us to “‘ tak’a 
gude look at the country ; for,” said he, ‘‘ this is the 
vera shore of which Professor Blackie says, ‘it is better 
than the eastern part of Sicily, which is like a piece of 
heaven fallen upon earth.’”’ Rounding the north point 
of Mull, we were on the broad Atlantic, a little doubt- 
ful as to whether we should be able to make the Island 
ef Staffa, for when the wind and weather are unfavor- 
able, the sea comes in there like the gable end of a house. 

Fortumately, the wind lulled as we approached Staffa, 
and the red life-boats were waiting to take us off the 
steamer and land us in Fingal’s Cave. I may as well 


remind lady tourists that they must not be deceived by 
the word ‘‘cave.” There is no floor but the sea; and 
on the calmest day, the ground-swell coming in from 
the Atlantic makes the water leap up at least ten feet 
against the wall of rock at the inner extremity, from 
which it falls back constantly in a foamy cataract. 
The narrow causeway is of broken basaltic pillars, and 
in the twilight gioom the roar of the surges is somewhat 
fearsome. 

“‘I’m blythe to say I managed it ance,” said Chris- 
tina, ‘‘ but I trust 1 hae mair discretion than trust my- 
sel’ twice in sic a fearsome place.” Still, if the day be 
at ull favorable, the most timid ought to nerve them- 
selves for a sight so grand and unique. 

Tona is seven miles from Staffa. Every one may land 
here ; and if they have only filled their minds first with 
the grand story of the low, rugged island, their piety 
cannot fail to grow warmer among its ruins. For the 
place is yet instinct with the almost divine Columba—a 
man who had the grand missionary spirit of Paul, and 
who, as a sacred poet, was worthy to have sounded 
David's lyre; for as the Psalms of David have the life 
and landscape of the Hebrews in them, so also the 
hymns of Columba breathe not only the adoration of the 
Saint, but picture the scene of his labors. Here area 
few lines from one of them : 

‘* That I might see the heaving waves 

Over the wide ocean, 
When they chant music to their Father 
Upon the world’s course ; 
That I might hear the song of the wonderful birds’ 
Source of happiness; 
Theat I might hear the thunder of the crowding waves 
Upon the rocks ; 
That I might bless the Lord 
Who conserves all, 
Heaven with its countless bright orders, 
Land, strand, and ftlood.”’ 
Was not that a grand hymn for a man to sing among 
the Pictish savages? And there is plenty more as 
grand to learn about him, nowhere to be so effectually 
learnt as on the rocks where be prayed and sang. At 
about three in the afternoon we started on our return, 
taking the south side of Mull, so that in the sail we 
nearly circumnavigated the island. 

The next day we went through the very heart of the 
Highlands, by way of Glen Etive and Glencoe. The 
first part of the journey, from Oban to Counel on Loch 
Etive, we made by train, At Counel a steamer was 
waiting which took us the whole length of this most 
magnificent of Highland lochs. From the head of the 
lake to the lonely King’s House Inn is thirteen miles of 
coaching, the drive being all the way under the shadow 
of great mountains. Here a fresh team is procured, for 
the drive down Glencoe to Ballachulish is a run of ten 
hard miles ; for through this sad and awful valley the 
path is often but the dry bed of atorrent. But the coach- 
man has his four horses well in hond, and drives with 
confidence and nerve. Often we saw in front of us a 
steep hill with a sudden turn at the top, and we won- 
dered how we ever should reach the summit. But 
while we were trembling and puzzling, the whip cracked, 
and away at a rapid canter went the team up the hill, 
slackening to a walk as it reached the top, and turning 
the ugly corner cleverly. It was not mere driving, it 
was adaring act of horsemanship. But though Chris- 
tina declared our escape to be “‘ simply unaccountable,” 
there was really abundant caution and perfect method 
in the seeming rashness. 

After leaving Glencoe the road runs along Loch 
Leven to Ballachulish, a straggling place that interested 
me very much ; first, because it presents the phenome- 
non, in Presbyterian: Scotland, of a native population 
chiefly Roman Catholic and Episcopalian ; second, for 
its slate quarries, which are in the middle of the village. 
After wandering about here for about half an nour, 
we caught the steamer from Fort William, and in two 
hours were back again in Oban. 

The next morning at half-past nine we started by 
one of the Highland coaches for the Pass of Melfort. 
These coaches are drawn by fine cattle, and the drivers 
and guards in their scarlet coats and white hats cer- 
tainly add to the exhilaration and picturesqueness of 
the trip. A few miles out of Oban we came to one of 
the most ‘ kittle” turns in the country, but the driver 
had been a whip forty years, and ‘‘ knew the road back- 
ward.” Through Glen Laggan and by the river Oude 
we reached the famous Pass of Melfort, in the opinion 
of many the most picturesque defile in the Highlands. 
Changing horses at Kilmelfort, we galloped away round 
the southern head of Loch Melfort, ascending grad- 
ually till we got a grand view of Scarba Jura and the 
Firth of Lorn.. Then inland throygh the straths of 
Craignish, filled with Highland cattle marching in 
droves, black and white and dun and red; over Kin- 
tra brae and through the lovely Crenan and Poltallock 
districts. At length we reached Loch Awe, having 
come thirty-two miles by coach. Here we took the 
steamer ‘‘ Loch Awe,” and went to the head of the lake, 
a run of twenty-four miles. By this time it was five 
o’clock P, M.; but a quarter of an hour later a train 


arrived, and we started for Oban by way of the Pass 
of Brander. This is a wonderful ride of twenty-one 
miles. For some distance the rails cling to the rugged 
base of Ben Cruachan, and anon we entered the narrow 
gorge in which the whole waters of Loch Awe become 
the River Awe, surging tumultuously over their rocky 
bed until they pour into Loch Etive. Here the mount 

ains dip so abruptly that it is wonderful how a railway 
was ever constructed, only that, as Professor Blackie 
says, ‘‘all things are possible to God and to Free 

Churchmen and to engineers.” 

On the opposite side the precipices dip sheer into the 
angry flood, and the scene is the eeriest and weirdest 
imaginable. This dark pass has many a bloody record ; 
and, indeed, every mile of the country we traversed is 
haunted by kings and thanes and chiefs of fame. The 
shade of Ossian wanders all over it, and in onr own day 
it claims the witching songs of Duncan Ban Macintyre, 
the Burus of the Gaelic tongue. We reached Oban 
shortly before seven o'clock, having been over seventy- 
seven miles of scenery unsurpassed for both gloomy 
grandeur and sylvan beauty. 

We had left Glasgow on Monday morning, and it was 
now Thursday night. We were all a little weary, and 
our Friday’s trip was a shorter one. At the reasonable 
hour of half-past ten we climbed to the top of the coach 
which was to go round by Loch Flochan, Loch Nell, 
South Counel, and Dunstaffnage. Loch Nell is much 
visited by people of an antiquarian turn of mind, be 
cause of the gigantic Saurian Mound on its west side. 
Beyond Loch Nell we encountered some ascents which 
were the next thing to a stone wall, but the coach boldly 
charged them, and somehow or other we arrived triumph- 
antly and safely at the top. The great point in this ex- 


cursion is Dunstaffnage, the stronghold of Pictish and 


Scottish kings, and in later times of the all-powerful 
Campbells. Its wonderful history, too long to enter 
upon here, closes with the imprisonment of Flora Mac- 
donald for her assistance to Prince Charlie. 

I had reasons for not wishing to remain in Oban over 
the Sabbath, and so had Christina. ‘‘ Thae wheelmen 
hae what they ca’ a ‘meet to-day,” she said, plaintively, 
on Saturday morning, ‘‘and my nephews aye have the 
luck to get a sair tumble o’ some kind. I'll need to be 
home, if it's only to mak’ poultices, 1 ken that.” So, 
after a pleasant ramble round the town of Oban, we left 
it by train for Glasgow about one o'clock. We had 
come by water, but the route by land is, in its own way, 
equally attractive. It took us through the exquisite 
strath of Orchy, up Glen Lochy, and down Glen 
Dochart, a valley so sweet that its memory will be a joy 
to the end of life. Another point of interest in this 
route is the descent of the dark Glen Ogle, a pass grim 
and savage beyond imagination. Its rocky sides are so 
close to the carriage as to make it dark, and the road 
winds along at an elevation in some places of 400 
feet. Soon after leaving it we passed Balquhidder 
churchyard, where Rob Roy is buried, and got a charm- 
ing peep of the Braes of Balquhidder. By the Pass of 
Denny and the base of Ben Ledi, we reached Callender, 
the eastern gate of the Highlands ; and then by Dun- 
blane, Stirling, and Bannockburn, the ‘‘ Lowlands low ” 
and the ‘‘city o’ Glasgo’,” in good time for a six-o’clock 
tea. 

‘* Now, then,” said the Bailie, after it, ‘‘ you'll tell me 
why you wouldna stop in Oban over the Sawbath Day ?” 

I showed him for answer two lines in a book descrip- 
tive of Oban: ‘“‘Oban abounds in churches, and pre- 
serves the strictest model of the Scotch Sabbath.” 

‘‘Sunday in Scotland,” I added, ‘‘is an awful day 
anywhere, but in Glasgow one has at least the Cathe 
dral, and the possible chance of hearing Principal Caird.” 

The Bailie smiled tolerantly. ‘‘ They are vera strict i’ 
Oban, I ken that weel.” 

‘* Strict ! I should think so, Is it not in Oban the old 
lady lives who replied to Mr. Irving’s apology for taking 
a walk on Sunday evening—‘‘I ken what you're goin’ 
to say, that our Lord walked i’ the corn-fields on the 
Saw bath ; but let me tell you that I dinna approve o’ sic 
carryings on, even in Him!” 


— 


A MINISTERIAL EXPERIENCE. 
My Dear Brother : 


THOUGHT perhaps you would allow mea word 
] in regard to the ‘‘Open Letter” printed in your 
Christian Union—a paper which I read and love for 
its noble and fearless testimony to the truth, regard- 
less of sect or faction. Christ’s kingdom is that of 
truth, and all the petty sectarian strifes and animost- 
ties of the world must and will fade before it as the 
mists vanish before the great blaze of the sun. As God 
sent his Son into the world to bear witness to the truth, 
so has he sent us. We need not fear its overthrow ; its 
march shall be ever onward, and ever broadening and 
strengthening, through the eternal years. We have the 
unfailing promise, ‘‘ Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” This truth has been dawn- 
ing upon me for the past few years, and I welcome it 
as we welcome the morning, with its singing birds and 
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clear light and genial warmth, after the darkness and 
chill of night. I, too, have preached a distorted Gospel, 

nerving myself to the task as does the surgeon when he 
takes in his hand the knife and prepares for duty. I 
was earnest and honest in my work. I longed for the 
truth, and the whole truth, as zealously as I do now, 
whether it brought joy or sorrow, whether it emptied 
the pews or filled them. It is for such as I was that I 
make this plea. I believe it to be a fact that the pul- 
pits all over this land are filled with men proclaiming a 
false Gospel—with bleeding hearts preaching the wrath 
of Him who brought only love and mercy to men ; pre- 
senting Christ in a way that causes hate and dread in- 
stead of love and gratitude, while all the time their 
hearts condemn them, and they long to extend the ever- 
lasting love and the eternal mercy. Why I did not 
preach the truth was, it seems to me, no fault of mine. 
I was unbiased, and eager for it. I knew no better ; the 
light had not yet broken in upon my soul. 

I know many ministers who are exactly in this state. 
They are noble, unselfish workers; they would lay 
down their lives for their Master, and do die daily, and 
yet I cannot refrain from feeling that they are doing 
vastly more harm than good—dwarfing and distorting 
the truth of the Son of God, and trying to make it fit 
their own narrow conceptions of it. Forsuch as these I 
have no word of even uncharitable criticism, only a 
great love and yearning that they may know the frcee- 
dom of the truth. I call them not bigots or sectarians. 
I have for them the same love in my heart that Christ 
had for all those who honestly sought truth. Some 
seem to be born with the clear vision of the seer ; truth 
and error stand before them distinct and separate. They 
intuitively grasp the true and repel the false. Others, 
born with more material natures, seem doomed to go 
through many years of wilderness-wandering—living, it 
seems to us, x worse than useless life before they reach 
the promised Canaan. 

That there are genuine fruits from this false presenta- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ testifies to its wonderful 
power; but I question whether this is true except in a 
small degree. True, the churches are crowded with 
members, but are they genuine fruit? My experience 
is that fully three-fourths of the church members need 
converting to the religion of Christ. There are plenty 
of Methodists and Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
and Romanists, put not many Christians. A gospel of 
fear may drive men into a denomination, and turn 
them from slavery to the world to slavery to the church ; 
but the religion of Jesus Christ makes men free. My 
experience has been that the preaching of a sensuous 
future heaven fills the churches ; such doctrine pleases 
people ; that is the secret of the vast following of Mo- 
hammed. But the doctrine that the kingdom of God is 
within the soul ; that heaven is here if yonder ; that eter- 
nal life begins the moment we turn our eyes toward 
Christ; that the Christian’s aim is not happiness or 
heaven, but to do right, whatever the results ; that being 
good and pure in order that we may gain heaven, in- 
stead of out of love for Christ, is selfishness of the rank- 
est kind—such teaching is unwelcome to the masses. 
They can understand that loving a friend only for the 
hope of a bequest is not love, but hypocrisy ; but they 
do not see that loving God only for the hope of heaven is 
not love, but selfishness. But few can understand that 
heaven and hell are here upon this green earth: that 
heaven is to know God, and hell is to be a stranger to 
him—not a state of unutterable joy or misery ; that to 
be lost is a state, not a place or a sensation. The child 

strayed from home is just as much Jest when picking 
flowers in the morning sunshine «nd listening to the 
singing of the birds as when the chill of night draws 
near, bringing weariness and tsunger and loneliness. 

Then those who are blindly groping for the truth 
should have our warmest sympathy and help. They 
preach truth as they see it ; they can do no more. They 
who are on the heights should lend a hand to those who 
are in the valley ; for what seem now to us the mount- 
ain-tops of truth we shall one day be looking down 
upon from some higher point. Truth is eternal, and 
the best of us have but touched the hem of her garment. 
We shall ever preach a distorted Gospel, for our know!- 
edge of God shall never be complete. The man who 
fearlessly speaks the whole truth so far as revealed to 
him will be as calm and unbiased and free from the 
spirit of controversy as Christ was before questioning 
Pilate. CLARENCE LATHBURY, 


Pastor M. E. Church. 
BAKERVILLE, Conn. 


RAMONA: 
BY HELEN JACKSON. 
ix. 
HEN the Sefiora came back to the veranda, 


she found Felipe asleep, Alessandro standing 
at the foot of the bed, with his arms crossed on his 


1 Copyrighted. Ali rights reserved. 


breast, watching him. As the Sefiora drew near, Ales- 
sandro felt again the same sense of dawning hatred 
which had seized him at her harsh speech to Ramona. 
He lowered his eyes, and waited to be dismissed. 

‘‘ You can go now, Alessandro,” said the Sefiora. ‘‘I 
will sit here. You are quite sure that it will be safe for 
Senior Felipe to sleep here all night ?” 

“It will cure him before many nights,’ replied 
Alessandro, still without raising his eyes, and turning 
to go. 

Stay,” said the Sefiora. Alessandro paused. ‘‘ It 
will not do for him to be alone here in the night, Ales- 
sandro.” 

Alessandro had thought of this, and had remembered 
that if he lay on the veranda floor by Sefior Felipe’s 
side, he would also lie under the Sefiorita’s window. 

‘‘No, Sefiora,” he replied. ‘‘I will lie here by his 
side. That was what I had thought, if the Sefora is 
willing.” 

“Thank you, Alessandro,” said the Sefiora, in a tone 
which would have surprised poor Ramona, still sitting 
alone in her room, with sad eyes. She did not know 
the Sefiora could speak thus sweetly to any one but 
Felipe. ‘‘Thank you! You are kind. I will have a 
bed made for you.”’ 

“Oh, no!” cried Alessandro; ‘‘if the Sefiora will 
excuse me, 1 could not lie on a bed. <A raw-hide like 
Sejior Felipe’s, and my blanket, are all I want. I could 
not lie on any bed.” | 

‘“‘To be sure,” thought the Sefiora; ‘‘ what was I 
thinking of ! How the boy makes one forget he is an 
Indian !” ‘‘ But the floor is harder than the ground, 
Alessandro,” she said, kindly. 

‘‘No, Sefiora,” he said, ‘‘it is all one ; and to-night 
I will not sleep. I will watch Sefior Felipe, in case 
there should be a wind, or he should wake and need 
something.” 

‘‘T will watch him myself till midnight,” said the 
Sefiora. ‘‘I should feel easier to see how he ee at 
first.” 

It was the balmiest of summer nights, and as still as 
if no living thing were on the earth. There was a full 
moon, which shone on the garden, and on the white 
front of the little chapel among the trees. Ramona, 
from her window, saw Alessandro paciag up and down 
the walk. She had seen him spread down the raw-hide 
by Felipe’s bed, and had seen the Sefiora take her place 
in one of the big carved chairs. She wondered if they 
were both going to watch; she wondered why the 
Sefiora would never let her sit up and watch with Felipe. 

“‘T am not of any use to anybody,” she thought 
sadly. She dared not go out and ask any questions 
about the arrangements for tue night. At supper the 
Sefiora had spoken to her only in the same cold and dis- 
tant manner which always made her dumb and afraid. 
She had not once seen Felipe alone during the day. 
Margarita, who, in the former tiimes—ah, how far away 
those former times looked now !—had been a greater 
comfort to Ramona than she r2alized—Margarita now 
was sulky and silent, never came into Ramona’s pres- 
ence if she could help it, and looked at her sometimes 
with an expression which made Ramona tremble, and 
say to herself, ‘‘She hates me. She has always hated 
me since that morning.” 

It had been a long, sad day to Ramona ; and as she 
sat in her window leaning her head against the sash, 
and looked at Alessandro pacing up and down, she felt 
for the first time, and did not shrink from it nor in any 
wise disavow or disguise it to herself, that she was glad 
he loved her. More than this she did not think ; beyond 
this she did not go. Her mind was not like Margarita’s, 
full of fancies bred of freedom in intercourse with men. 
But distinctly, tenderly glad that Alessandro loved her, 
and distinctly, tenderly aware how well he loved her, 
she was, as she sat at her window this night, looking 
out into the moonlit garden ; after she had gone to bed, 
she could still hear his slow, regular steps on the garden- 
walk, and the last thought she had, as she fell asleep, 
was that she was glad Alessandro loved her. 

The moon had been long set, and the garden, chapel- 
front, trees, vines, were all wrapped in impenetrable 
darkness, when Ramona awoke, sat up in her bed, and 
listened. All was so still that the sound of Felipe’s 
low, regular breathing came in through her open win- 
dow. After hearkening to it for a few moments, she 
rose noiselessly from her bed, and, creeping to the win- 
dow, parted the curtaiz:s and looked out; noiselessly, 
she thought; but it was not noiselessly enough to escape 
Alessandro’s quick ear; without a sound, he sprang to 
his feet, and stood look.in g at Ramona’s window. 

‘“‘T am here, Sefiorits,” he whispered. ‘‘Do you 
want anything ?” 

‘“*Has he slept all night like this?” she whispered 
back. 

‘* Yes, Sefiorita. He has not once moved.” 

‘‘ How good !” said Ramona. ‘‘ How good !” 

Then she stood still; she wanted to speak again to 
Alessandro, to hear him speak again, but she could 
think of no niore to say. Because she could not, she 
gave a little sigh. 


Alessandro took one swift step toward the window. 
‘‘May the saints bless you, Sefiorita,” he whispered 
fervently. 

‘‘Thank you, Alessandro,” murmured Ramona, and 
glided back to her bed, but not to sleep. It lacked not 
much of dawn ; as the first faint light filtered through 
the darkness, Ramona heard the Sefiora’s window open. 

‘‘Surely she will not strike up the hymn and wake 
Felipe,” thought Ramona; and she sprang again to the 
window to listen. A few low words between the Sefiora 
and Alessandro, and then the Sefiora’s window closed 
again, and all was still. 

‘*T thought she would not have the heart to wake 
him,” said Ramona to herself. ‘‘The Virgin would 
have had no pleasure in our song, I am sure ; but | will 
say a prayer to her instead ;” and she sank on her knees 
at the head of her bed, and began saying a whispered 
prayer. The footfall of a spider in Ramona’s room had 
not been light enough to escape the ear of that watching 
lover outside. Again Alessandro’s tall figure arose from 
the floor, turning toward Ramona’s window ; and now 


the darkness was so far softened to dusk that the out. 


line of his form could be scen. Ramona felt it rather 
than saw it, and-stopped praying. Alessandro was sure 
he had heard her voice. 

‘‘Did the Sefiorita speak ?” he whispered, his face 
close at tue curtain. Ramona, startled, dropped her 
rosary, which rattled as it fell on the wooden floor. 

‘‘No, no, Alessandro,” she said, ‘‘I did not speak.” 
And she trembled, she knew not why. The sound of 
the beads on the floor explained to Alessandro what had 
been the whispered words he heard. 

‘She was at her prayers, ” he thought, ashamed and 
sorry. ‘‘ Forgive me,” he whispered, ‘‘I thought you 
called ;” and he stepped back to the outer edge of the 
veranda, and seated himself on the railing. He would 
lie down no more. Ramona remained on her knees, 
gazing at the window. Through the transparent mus. 


lin curtain the dawning light came slowly, steadily, till . 


at last she could see Alessandro distinctly. Forgetful of 
all else, she knelt gazing athim. The rosary lay on the 


floor, forgotten. Ramona would not finish that prayer, 


that day. But her heart was full of thanksgiving and 
gratitude, and the Madonna had a better prayer than 
any in the book. 

The sun was up, and the canaries, finches, and Mente 
had made the veranda ring with joyous racket, before 
Felipe opened his eyes. The Sefiora had come and gone 
and come again, looking at him anxiously, but he 
stirred not. Ramona had stolen timidly out, glancing 
at Alessandro only long enough to give him one quick 
smile, and bent over Felipe’s bed, holding her breath, 
he lay so still. , 

‘Ought he to sleep so long ?” she whispered. 


‘‘ Till the noon, it may be,’ answered Alessandro ; 


‘and when he wakes, you will see by his eye that he is 
another man.” 

It was indeed so. When Felipe first looked about 
him, he laughed outright with pure pleasure. Then, 
catching sight of Alessandro at the steps, he called, in a 
stronger voice than had yet been heard from him, 
‘‘ Alessandro, you are a famous physician. Why 
couldn't that foolfrom Ventura have known as much ” 
With all his learning, he had had me in the next world 
before many days, except for you. Now, Alessandro, 
breakfast! I am hungry. I had forgotten what the 


thought of food was like to a hungry stomach. And — 


plenty ! plenty!” he called, as Alessandro ran toward 
the kitchen. ‘‘ Bring all they have.” 

When the Sefiora saw Felipe bolstered up in the bed, 
his eye bright, his color good, his voice clear, eating 
heartily like his old self, she stood like a statue in the 
middle of the veranda for a moment; then turning to 
Alessandro, she said, chokingly, ‘‘ May Heaven reward 
you,” and disappeared abruptly in her own room. 
When she came out, her eyes were red. All day she 
moved and spoke with a softness unwonted, indeed in- 
conceivable. She even spoke kindly and without con- 
straintto Ramona. She felt like one brought back from 
the dead, 

After this, a new sort of life began for them all. 
Felipe’s bed on the veranda was the rallying point for 
everything and everybody. The servants came to look 
up at him, and wish him well, from the garden-walk 
below. Juan Can, when he first hobbled out on the 
stout crutches Alessandro had made him of manzanitta 
wood, dragged himself all the way round the house, to 
have a look at Sefior Felipe anda word with him. The 
Sefiora sat there, in the big carved chair, looking like a 
sibyl with her black silk banded head-dress severely 


straight across her brow, and her Jarge dark eyes gazing» 


out, past Felipe, into the far south sky. Ramona lived 
there too, with her embroidery or her book, sitting on 
cushions on the floor in a corner, or at the foot of Felipe’s 
bed, always so placed, however—if anybody had noticed, 
but nobody did—so placed that she could look at Felipe 


without looking full at the Sefiora’s chair, even if the 


Sefiora were not in it. 


Here also came Alessandro many times a day—some- | 


times sent for, sometimes of his own accord, He was 
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freely welcome. When he played or sang, he sat on the 
upper step of the stairs leading down to the garden. He 
’ also had a secret, which he thought all his own, in 
regard to the positions he chose. He sat always, when 
Ramona was there, in the spot which best commanded 
a view of her face. The secret was not all his own. 
Felipe knew it. Nothing was escaping Felipe in these 
days. A bombshell exploding at their feet would not 
have more astonished the different members of this 
circle, the Sefiora, Ramona, Alessandro, than it would 
to have been made suddenly aware of the thoughts 
which were going on in Felipe’s mind now, from day to 
day, as he lay there placidly looking at them all. 

It is probable that if Felipe had been in full health 
and strength when the revelation suddenly came to him 
that Alessandro loved Kamona, and that Ramona might 
love Alessandro, he would have been instantly filled 
with jealous antagonism. But at the time when this 
revelation came, he was prostrate, feeble, thinking many 
times a day that he must soon dic; it did not seem to 
Felipe that a man could be so weak as he was, and ever 
again be strong and well. Side by side with these fore- 
bodings of his own death, always came the thought of 
Ramona. What would become of her, if he were gone ? 
Only too well he knew that the girl’s heart would be 
broken ; that she could not live on alone with his mother. 
Felipe adored his mother ; but he understood her feeling 
about Ramona. ° 

With his feebleness hud also come to Felipe, as is 
often the case in long illnesses, a greater clearness of per- 
ception. Ramona had ceased to puzzle him. He no 
longer asked himself what her long, steady look into 
his eyes meant. He knew. He saw it meant that 
as a sister she loved him, had always loved him, 
and could love him in no other way. He-wondered 
a little at himself, that this gave him no more pain ; only 
a sort of sweet, mournful tenderness toward her. It 
must be because he was so soon going out of the world, 
he thought. Presently he began to be aware that a new 
quality was coming into his love for her. He himself 
was returning to the brother love which he had had for 
her when they were children together, and in which he 
had felt no change until he became a man and Ramona 
a woman. It was strange what a peace fell upon Felipe 
when this was finally clear and settled in his mind. 
No doubt he had had more misgiving and fear about 
his mother in the matter than he had ever admitted to 
himself : perhaps also the consciousness of Ramona’s un- 
fortunate birth had rankled at times; but all this was 
past now. Ramona was his sister. He was her brother. 
What course should he pursue in the crisis which he 
saw drawing near? How could he best help Ramona ? 
What would be best for both her and Alessandro ? 
Long before the thought of any possible union between 
himself and Ramona had entered into Alessandro’s mind, 
still longer before it had entered into Ramona’s to think 
of Alessandro as a husband, Felipe had spent hours in 
forecasting, plotting, and planning for them. For the 
first time in his life he felt himself in the dark as to 
his mother’s probable action. That any concern as to 
Ramona’s personal happiness or welfare would influence 
her, he knew better than to think fura momont. So far 
as that was concerned, Ramona might wander out the 
next hour, wife of a homeless begger, and his mother 
would feel no regret. But Ramona had been the adopt- 
ed daughter of the Sefiora Ortegna, bore the Ortegna 
name, and had lived as foster-child in the house of the 
Morenos. Would the Sefiora permit such a one to 
marry an Indian ? 

Felipe doubted. The longer he thought, the more he 
doubted. The more he watched, the more he saw that 
the question might soon have to be decided. Any hour 
might precipitate it. He made plan after plan for fore- 
stalling trouble, for preparing his mother; but Felipe 
was by nature indolent, and now he was, in addition, 
feeble. Day after day slipped by. It was exceedingly 
pleasant on the veranda. Ramona was usually with 
him ; his mother was gentler, less sad, than he had ever 
seen her. Alessandro was always at hand, ready for 
any service—in the field, in the house—his music a 
delight, his strength and fidelity a repose, his personal 
presence always agreeable. ‘‘ If only my mother could 
think it,” reflected Felipe, ‘‘ it would be the best thing, 
all round, to have Alessandro stay here as overseer of 
the place, and then they might be married. Perhaps 
before the summer is over she will come to see it so.” 

And the delicious, languid, semi-tropic summer came 
hovering over the valley. The apricots turned golden, 
the peaches glowed, the grapes filled and hardened, like 
opaque emeralds hung thick under the canopied vines. 
The garden was a shade brown, and the roses had all 
fallen; but there were lilies, and orange-blossoms, and 
poppies, and carnations, and geraniums in the pots, and 
musk—oh, yes, ever and always musk! It was like an 
enchanter’s spell, the knack the Sefiora had of forever 
keeping relays of musk to bloom all the year; and it 
was still more like an enchantet’s spell that Felipe would , 
never confess that he hated it. 


and the humming-birds—the butterflies also; and the | 
gir was full of them, The veranda wasa quieter place | 


pounce the word. 


But the bees liked it, } 


now as the season’s noon grew near. The linnets w*re 
all nesting, and the finches nnd the canaries too; and 
the Sefiora spent hours, every day, tirelessly feeding the 
mothers. The vines had all grown and spread out to 
their thickest ; no need any longer of the gay blanket 
Alessandro had pinned up that first morning to keep 
the sun off Felipe’s head. 

What was the odds between a to-day and a to--norrow 
in such a spot as this? ‘* To-morrow,” said Felipe, 
‘‘T will speak to my mother :” and ‘‘ to-morrow,” and 
‘to-morrow ;” but he did not. 

There was one close observer of these pleasant ve- 
randa days that Felipe knew nothing about. That was 
Margarita. As the girl came and went about her house- 
hold tasks, she was always on the watch for Alessandro, 
on the watch for Ramona. She was biding her time. 
Just what shape her revenge was going to take, she did 
not know. It wasnouse plotting. It must be as it fell 
out; but that the hour and the way for her revenge 
would come, she never doubted. 

When she saw the group onthe veranda, as she often 
did, all listening to Alessandro’s violin, or to his sing- 
ing, Alessandro himself now at his ease and free in the 
circle, as if he had been there always, her anger was 
almost beyond bounds. 

‘*Oh, ho! like a member of the family ; quite so '” 
she sneered. ‘‘It is new times when a head shepherd 
spends his time with the ladies of the house, and sits in 
their presence like a guest who is invited! We shall 
see ; we shall see what comes of all this!” And she 
knew not which she hated the more of the two, Ales- 
sandro or Ramona. 

Since the day of the scene at the artichoxke-field she 
had never spoken to Alessandro, and had avoided, so 
far as was possible, seeing him. At first Alessandro 
was sorry for this, and tried to be friendly with her. 
As soon as he felt assured that the incident had not hurt 
him at all in the esteem of Ramona, he began to be sorry 
for Margarita. ‘‘ A man should not be rude to any 
maiden,” he thought; and he hated to remem- 
ber how he had pushed Margarita from him, and 
snatched his hand away, when he had in the outset 
made no objection to her taking it. But Margarita’s re- 
sentment was not to be appeased. She understood only 
‘too clearly how little Alessandro’s gentle advances 
meant, and she would none of them. ‘Let him 
go to his Sefiorita,” she said, bitterly, mocking the 
reverential tone in which she had overheard him pro- 
“‘She is fond enough of him, if 
only the fool had eyes to see it. She'll be ready to 
throw herself at his head before long, if this kind of 
thing keeps up. ‘It is not well to speak thus freely of 
young men, Margarita!’ Ha, ha! Little I thought 
that day which way the wind set in my mistress’s 
temper! I'll wager she reproves me no more, under 
this roof or any other! Curse her! What did she want 
of Alessandro, except to turn his head, and then bid 
him go his way !” 

To do Margarita justice, she never once dreamed of 
the possibility of Ramona’s wedding Alessandro. A 
clandestine affair, an intrigue of more or less intensity, 
such as she herself might have carried on with any one 
of the shepherds—this was the utmost stretch of Mar- 
garita’s angry imaginations in regard to her young mis- 
tress’s liking for Alessandro. There was not, in her way 
of looking at things, any impossibility of such a thing 
asthat. But marriage! It might be questioned whether 
that idea would have been any mcre startling to the 
Sefiora herself than to Margarita. 

Little had passed between Alessandro and Ramona 
which Margarita did not know. The girl was always 
like a sprite—here, there, everywhere, in an hour, and 
with eyes which, as her mother often told her, saw on 
all sides of her head. Now, fired by her new purpose, 
new passion, she moved swifter than ever, and saw and 
heard. even more. There were few hours of any day 
when she did not know to a certainty where both Ales- 
sandro and Ramona were; and there had been few 
meetings between them which she had not either seen 
or surmised. 

In the simple life of such a household as the Sejiora’s, 
it was not strange that this was possible ; nevertheless, 
it argued and involved untiring vigilance on Margarita’s 
part. Even Felipe, who thought himself, from his van- 
tage-post of observation on the veranda, and from his 
familiar relation with Ramona, well irformed of most 
that happened, would have been astonished to hear all 
that Margarita could have told him. In the first days 
Ramona herself had guilelessly told much—had told him 
how Alessandro, seeing her trying to sprinkle and bathe 
and keep alive the green ferns with which she had deco- 
rated the chapel for Father Salvierderra’s coming, had 
said: ‘‘Oh, Sefiorita, they are dead! Do not take 
trouble with them! I will bring you fresh ones ;” and 
the next morning she had found, lying at the chapel 
door, a pile of such ferns as she had never before seen ; 
tall ones, like ostrich-plumes, six and eight feet high ; 
the feathery maiden-hair, and the gold fern, and the 
si!ver, twice as large as she ever had found them. The 


chapel was beautiful, like a conservatory, after she had 


‘tier than flowers made out of paper. 


‘lowered her eyes after the first glance. 


arranged them in vases and around the high candle- 
sticks. 

It was Alessandro, too, who had picked up in the 
artichoke patch all of the last year’s sced-vessels which 
had not been trampled down by the cattle, and bringing 
one to her, had asked shyly if she did not think it pret- 
His people, he 
said, made wreaths of them. And so they were, more 
beautiful than any paper flowers which ever were 
made—great soft round disks of fine straight threads 
like silk, with a kind of saint’s halo around them of 
sharp, stiff points, glossy as satin, and of a lovely 
creamy color. It was the strangest thing in the world 
nobody had ever noticed them as they lay there on the 
ground. She had put a great wreath of them around 
Saint Joseph’s head, and a bunch in the Madonna’s 
hand ; and when the Sejiora saw them, she exclaimed 
in admiration, and thought they must have been made 
of silk and satin. 

And Alessandro had brought her beautiful baskets, 
made by the Indian women at Pala, and one which had 
come from the North, from the Tulare country ; it had 
gay feathers woven in with the reeds—red and yellow, 
in alternate rows, round andround. It was like a basket 
made out of a bright-colored bird. 

And a beautiful stone bowl Alessandro had brought 
her, glossy black, that came all the way from Catalina 
Island ; afriend of Alessandro’s got it. For the first 
few weeks it had seemed as if hardly a day passed that 
there was not some new token to be chronicled of Ales- 
sandro’s thoughtfulness and good-will. Often, too, Ra- 
mona had much to tell that Alessandro had said—tales of 
the old Mission days that he had heard from his father’s 
stories of saints, and of the early Fathers, who were 
more like saints than like men, Alessandro said—Father 
Junipero, who founded the first Missions, and Father 
Crespi, his friend. Alessandro’s grandfather had jour- 
neyed with Father Crespi as his servant, and many a 
miracle he had with his own eyes scen Father Crespi 
perform. There wasacup out of which the Father 
always took his chocolate for breakfast—a beautiful cup, 
which was carried in a box ; the only luxury the Father 
had; and one morning it was broken, and everybody 
was in terror and despair. ‘‘ Never mind, never mind,” 
said the Father; ‘‘I will make it whole ;” and taking 
the two pieces in his hands, he held them tight together, 
and prayed over them, and they became one solid piece 
again, and it was used all through the journey, just as 
before. 

But now, Ramona never spoke voluntarily of Ales- 
sandro. To Felipe’s sometimes artfully put questions 
or allusions to him, she made brief replies, and never 
continued the topic ; and Felipe had observed another 
thiug: she now rarely looked at Alessandro. When he 
was speaking to others she kept her eyes on the ground. 
If he addressed her, she looked quickly up at him, but 
Alessandro also 
observed this, and was glad of it. He understood it. 
Ife knew how differently she could look in his face in 
the rare moments when they were alone together. He 
fondly thought he alone knew this; but he was mis- 
taken. Margarita knew. She had more than once seen it. 

It had happened more than once that he had found 
Ramona at the willows by the brook, and had talked with 
her there. The first time it happened, it was a chance ; 
after that nevera chance again, for Alessandro went often 
seeking the spot, hoping to find her. In Ramona’s mind 
too, not avowed, but half consciously, there was, if not 
the hope’of seeing him there, at least the memory that it 
was there they had met. It was a pleasant spot—cool 
and shady even at noon, and the running water always 
full of music. Ramona often knelt there of a morning 
washing out a bit of lace or a handkerchief ; and when 
Alessandro saw her, it was hard with him to stay away. 
At such moments the vision returned to him vividly of 
that first night when, for the first second, seeing her face 
in the sunset glow, he had thought her scarce motal. It 
was not that he eveu now thought her less a saint ; but 
ah, how well he knew her to be human! He had gone 
alone in the dark to this spot many a time, and, lyingon 
the grass, put his hands into the running water, and 
played with it dreamily, thinking, in bis poetic Indian 
fashion, thoughts like these: ‘‘ Whither have gone the 
drops that passed beneath her hands, just here? These 
drops will never find those in the sea; but I love this 
water !” 

Margarita had seen him thus lying, and, without 
dreaming of the refined sentiment which prompted his 
action, had yet groped blindly toward it, thinking to 
herself: ‘‘ He hopes his Sefiorita will come down to him 
there. A nice place it is for a lady to meet her lover, at 
the washing-stones! It will takeswifter water than any 
in that brook, Senorita Ramona, to wash you while in the 
Sejiora’s eyes, if ever she came upon you there with the 
head shepherd, making free with him, may be! Oh, but 
if that could only happen, I’d die content !” And the more 
Margarita watched, the more she thought it not unlikely 
that it might turn out so. It was oftener at the willows 
than anywhere else that Ramona and Alessandro met ; 


‘and, as Margarita noticed with malicious satisfaction, 
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they talked each time longer, each time parted more 
lingeringly. Several times it had happened to be near 
supper-time ; and Margarita, with one eye on the gar- 
den-walk, had hovered restlessly near the Sefiora, hoping 
to be ordered to call the Seforita to supper. 

‘If but I could come on them of a sudden, and say 
to her as she did to me, ‘ You are wanted in the house’! 
Oh, but it would do my soul good! I’d say it so it 
would sting like a lash on both their faces! It will 
come! It will come! It will be there that she'll be 
caught one of these fine times she’s having! I'll wait! 
It will come !” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columna of the paper or by personas letter. The 
answer will be given as promptiy as practicable. | 


Our town voted No-license last Fall. and a strong effort has been 
made to stop the selling of liqnor. Until recently our principal 
hotel-keeper has had the reputation of selling it, but seizures and 
efforts to stop him and secure a conviction have been without 
entire success, owing to the adroitness of the man. Several 
weeks ago a detective from the Boston Law-and-Order League 
came here and boarded at the hotel, aad through his testimony 
several important cases have been secured ; and now the question 
is, Is it right for Christian people to employ a spy (who drank 
himself, although he did not actually buy any liquor himself.) Will 
you please give me your opinion of this mattereither by inclosed 
envelope or through the columns of your prized paper very soon. 
and greatly obiige one who wishes to be both a Christian and 
to make a successful effort to prevent the law being broken ‘ 

Cc. 

We have no sympathy with the modern sentimental at 
tempt to prevent the detection and punishment of crime by 
those methods which experience has proved to be necessary, 
and which the universal conscience jastifies in all civil- 
ized communities. The line appears to us to be a tolerably 
clear and simple one: the man who incites his neighbor to 
commit a crime for the sake of informing against him and 
so earning a reward, deserves the reprobation and contempt 
of all honorable men: but there is no reason why detectives, 
or, if you please, spies, should not find out by secret mothods 
who the penetrators of crime are and bring them to deserved 
punishment. Under the rulings of the courts, and with the 
personal prejudices of the juries, it is necessary, in order to 
convict a man of illegal selling, to prove beyond peradven- 
ture that what he has sold is intoxicating liquor: and this 
being the case, we see no other or better way to secure the 
conviction of the illegal liquor seller than to buy some of 
his liquor, bottle it up, and bring it into court as a demon- 
stration. This is a very different thing from inducing or 
persuading him to sell in order to procure a conviction 
against him. | 


1. Will you give us a good definition of the term “sip,"’ es- 
pecially as contrasted with error 
2. What would be a good book to put into the hands of skepti- 


cal young people who are ignorant both of theology and science, 


and yet believe that science is undermining the Bible? 

3. What is a good work for a pastor of limited attainments to 
read on the relation of the Bible to science * 

1. Sin is always a willful transgression of the law of right 
and wrong, and of a law more or less clearly and intelligent- 
ly recognized by the conscience. Error is amistakein judg- 
ment. Sin appertains to the will, error to the intellect ; no 
purely intellectual act can besinful, no act of the will can be 
error ; though an act of the will may be founded upon an 
error of the intellect, and an error of the intellect may grow 
out of a wrong act of the will. 

2. It depends on the age of your young people. For the 
most part, such books must be read alond to them ; they will 
not read them of themselves, unless exceptionally thoughtful. 
An excellent book for this purpose is Nordhoff’s ‘‘God and 
the Future Life.”’ For older readers George F. Wright's 
** Evidences of Christianity’’ is an admirabie book ; ‘‘ Foun- 
dations,’’ by Dr. Gibson, is also an excellent one; but we 
very much need some books on scientific subjects written 
in a devout but not theological or churchy spirit. 

3. Wedonot know of anything better for such a pastor 
than Mr. Wright’s book mentioned above. Your other 
questions have been referred to the editor of our Home de 


partment. 


Can yon suggest to me any practical way of training my 
memory, which is very poor? As a college student, study is 
rendered doubly laborious by reason of my not being able to re- 
tain readily what I learn. is there a way to improve it: 

A. C. 


Memory is not an independent faculty of the mind, but it 
is a retroactive action of each faculty. The power of mem- 
ory depends primarily upon the degree of interest and atten- 
tion centered upon the thing to be remembered. The boy 
half listens to his mother’s errand, and therefore forgets it 
before he reaches the store. The reader half attends to 
what he has read, and therefore forgets it the next morn- 
ing ; he remembers what he attends to. The first condition, 
therefore, of developing the memory is, by an act of the will, 
to center the attention upon the thing to be remembered. 
This is the advantage of recitations in school ; the endeavor to 
repeat to another what one has learned compels attention in 
the study. The second condition of developing the memory 
is a regard to the law of association. Connect the thing .to 
be remembered with some other thing that lies in your mind ; 
this connection will help to fasten it in the mind ; thus, the 
writer of this paragraph can alwaysturn to any familiar 
text in the Bible in his Bagster, because he associates the 
text with its place on the page, but he is often utterly at a 
loss to find it in any other edition of the Bible. For further 
study ofthis subject read with care Dr. Hopkins’s ‘‘ Outline 
Study of Man,” pages 126 to 137. 


Home. 


HOW TO STUDY BOTANY. 


By Joun N. DICKIE. 


\ KA 7 HEN I began the study of botany I made fear- 

fully hard work of it. Beginning with the 
growth of the plant from the seed, I burrowed under 
ground with the various kinds of roots, and studied 
them very much in the dark ; after which I came to the 
surface in a somewhat exhausted condition, and began 
a close inspection of stems and branches, to finally settle 
down, with a lowering brow, ona careful analysis of 
the infinite variety of leaves. A week’s work, and I 
mastered them ; could tell you at a glance all that was 
worth knowing about any leaf yet discovered. I.then 
attacked the flower, and finally the fruit, gaining a 
complete victory. With banners flying I now turned to 
the leaves for a review, and was horrified to find that I 
had lost them almost entirely! But I wasn’t going to 
give up thusearly. A firm believer in the virtue of per- 
sistence, I learned the Botany by heart from beginning 
to end, and, laying the book on the shelf, waited for 
spring and flowers. But, alas! when that auspicious 
time arrived, and I sallied out in the woods to make my 
collections, I found myself compelled to turn to the 
glossary to look up the very terms I fondly believed I 
had at my tongue’s end. In fact, dear young reader, the 
time I spent in studying botany in the winter without 
flowers was literally lost ; and fecling that my experience 
may possibly be that of many others, I write this 
article for the special benefit of those young people who 
may wish to learn something of botany without too 
much hard study. 

The proper place to begin the study of botany—unless 
you are of a very studious turn, and but few of the 
human race are—is in the flower garden. If you begin 
in the woods, you may find a few flowers that will re- 
ward your search ; but the great majority will remaina 
sealed book to you. You consequently become dis- 
couraged, throw down your book, and turn your atten- 
tion to more congenial employment. Now, the first 
principle in this fascinating study is to become first 
familiar with familiar flowers. This will give you more 
confidence in yourself, and make success doubly sure 
when you venture on unknown plants. 

In the first place, you will procure Gray’s ‘“‘ Manual of 
the Botany of the United States,” and any book of 
botany—one is about as good as another. Then you 
want a seed catalogue from one of our large seed houses, 
as they generally give the natural order of the flower, 
and obtaining that isa great help to the beginner. 

Now, everything being in readiness, say we begin with 
the well-known candytuft, a flower found in almost 
every garden, coming into bloom in June. Of course 
you have studied your tex!-book sufficiently to enable 
you to distinguish the stamens from the pistils, and the 
sepals from the petals. With the flower aforesaid in 
your hand, turn to the catalogue and there find it cred- 
ited to the natural order Crucifere. Turn to the index 
of the Manual and look up this order. After reading it 
over carefully several times, so as to remember the more 
important features of it, refer to the same order in the 
Garden Botany, where will be found descriptions of all 
our cultivated plants. If you come to any words, or 
rather names, you do not understand, refer to the index 
and commit to memory at once. Make it a point never 
to look for the same word more than once. By so doing 
your progress will be very rapid. Under the head 
Iberis, you find candytuft, and a perfect description. 
Having accomplished this easy task, imagine, if you 
can, that the flower in your hand is entirely unknown to 
you, and that, by the aid of the analytical key, you 
must yourself find the natural order. Study the method 
thoroughly, and see how long it will take you to trace 
your way to Crucifere. 

Again. Pick off a blossom of portulaca, or, as it is 
sometimes called, rose-moss. The catalogue tells you it 
belongs to natural order Portulacacee. Proceed as 
before, reading the description in the Manual proper, 
and then in the Garden Botany, turning finally to the 
analytical key, determined to find the order for your- 
self. 

After analyzing a dozen orso varieties in this way, 
you will be prepared to pick a blossom and trust to 
yourself to find the order without looking at the cata- 
logue. Take time. Do not get impatient. A common 
hand magnifying-glass will be of great assistance to you 
in examining the ovules ; fer the ovary, with its contents, 
is one of the surest clues toa genus or species. The 
great order of Crucifere, or mustard family, has the 
flower nearly alike in all. In fact, when you see 
one of the order, you will have no difficulty in distin- 
guishing all of the family. If the flowers, therefore, 
were the only clue, we should be unable to find the 
species, were it not that the characters are taken almost 
wholly from the pods and seeds. 

But you must not confine yourself wholly to the 
flowers in your garden. Gather blossoms of lettuce, as- 


paragus, radish, peas, beans, etc. ; study their charac. 
ters carefully, and assign them their proper positions. 
As you proceed in the examination of plants you will 
wish to make a collection of those you have succeeded 
in analyzing. The making of a herbarium is no great 
task, and one easily accomplished. Procure two boards, 
as wide as possible. Lay one on the floor, and place 
on it a half-dozen old newspapers. On these lay the 
tlowers you propose to dry, smoothing out the petals and 
leaves, to prevent unsightly wrinkles. On these flowers 
lay another half-dozen papers, clap on the other board, 


and a stone or two—a hundred pounds is not too much . 


weight. This is your press, and just as good as one 
you would have to pay twenty dollars for. Change the 
papers every day or two for a week, and the flowers will 
dry well, retaining their colorsin most instances. Fasten 
each specimen on a half sheet of foolscap, with the full 
botanical name, and when gathered, on the lower right- 
hand corner. Gum-arabic is excellent for fastening the 
flowers in position. When summer is over, put the orders 
by themselves, in paper covers, labeling them carefully, 
keeping in a trunk or some place secure from vermin. 

Toward the latger part of the season, gather blossoms 
of common weeds growing in the fields. But let me 
advise you to put nothing in your herbarium you have 
not analyzed. Always master a flower before you pre 
serve it. As for the ‘‘big Latin words,” remember 
they are perfectly indispensable to a botanical student, 
and a little study will render them as familiar as Eng- 
lish. Avoid, however, the weakness of rattling off the 
names to your non-botanical friends. Always give the 
common name, if possible. 

Now, this may be styled a very superficial way to 
study botany. I acknowledge it ; but is it not better for 
our children to study it thus than not at all? By taking 
it up as I have suggested, the taste will develop, and be 
productive of lasting good. 

SELF-CONTROL. 
MONG the recent books which heads of families 
and households will find full of suggestion and 

helpfulness, we confidently place ‘‘ Mothers in Council ” 
(New York : Harper & Brothers), a little volume which 
reports the experienees and conversations of a circle 
of mothers who are ina habit of coming together and 
talking over topics that interest them in the home life. 
The chapter on Self-Control is full of interesting sugges. 
tions : 

There was a pretty full meeting at the house of Mrs. 
Randolph one afternoon toward the middle of January, in 
spite of the fact that the absence of sidewalks in the Abing 
don streets makes walking in the muddy season not the 
most pleasant exercise in the world. Mrs. Sharpe read u 
paper on ‘‘ Self-Control,’ which held the attention of the 
members from beginning to end. | 

*“‘Any quality which we admire, and yet feel ourselves 
specially deficient in,’’ so she humbly began, ‘‘is likely to 
seem of the greatest importance in our sight. That may be 
one reason why I have chosen ‘Self-Control’ for my subject 
this afternoon ; But it is not the only one, for the moreI have 
thought about it the more it has seemed impossible to over- 
state its importance to us all. A character without it is 
like an army without a commanding officer, and there can be 
but one result in any campaign—defeat. It is so strictly 
fundamental in the building up of a noble character that 
even truthfulness is dependent on it; for under the infiu- 
ence of uncontrollable fear, for example, even the most 


truthful are in danger of descending tothe use of false — 


hood. Self-control in diet means health and strength: iu 
expenditure it means honesty and peace of mind; in sick- 
ness it is sometimes so important a factor that it is reckoned 
by one’s friends as adding much to the chances of recovery. 
This is true in consumption as well as in nervous diseases. 
A judgein Boston, who had fought for many years against 
inherited consumption, was wont to say that he had pro- 
longed his life for many years by controlling his desire to 
cough. If I may adopt and change the bearing of the 
hackneyed quototion from Douglass Jerrold, my advice to 
those about to cough is, ‘ Don’t !’ 

“It is a truism thaf the very essence of good-breeding is self- 
control. It is the distinguishing mark of the higher classes the 


world over. The lower one descends in the social scale the. 


more the absenee of it is noted. Who that has seen the 
‘Shaughraun’ played has not laughed at the utter abandon- 
ment to her feelings of Conn’s mother, when she discovers that 
her son is determined to expose himself to the risk of being 
seized by the officers? Whata ludicrous picture she makes 
—the fat, old Irishwoman, jumping up and down with rage, 
her big mob-vap flapping wildly to and fro, while she 
screeches at the very top of her voice! We laugh because 
the delineation is true to her ignorant, ungoverned nature. 

‘“‘ Self-restraint is not difficult for most women in the 
presence of a great occasion which calls out all the heroic 
in her character. It is inthe wear and tear of our daily 
lives that we oftenest need and lose it. Rare is the mother 
who can keep her equanimity when her child playfully 
throws down its cup of milk on her new rug; and before 
the Abingdon woman who can lose her train—the one she 
‘must’ take—and still. maintain a noble calm, I bow in 
hopeless admiration ! 

‘* For mothers, above all others, this virtue is of vital im- 
portance. Jean Paul says, ‘A mother’s scream may echo 
through a daughter’s life.’ One yielding to a storm of 
angry passion, or to a violent, unreasonable desire during 
the three first and most impressionable months, may stamp 
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itself forever on the unborn child. Once it seemed to be the 
popular rotion that a woman’s fancies at that time must 
all be gratified, at whatever cost; now it is rather the 
teaching that the woman should control herself, and by the 
force of her own will divert her mind from unreasonable 
longings. We all know how dangerous to the nursing child 
is the nurse’s fit of unrestrained excitement. Convulsions 
and death itself are recorded among the known results. 
Self-control at these most important periods is, however, not 
a virtue that can be suddenly assumed. It must be babit 
ofthe soul. As Jane Eyre forcibly said, when parting from 
Rochester, ‘ Laws and principles are not for the time of no 
temptation. With my veins running fire, and my hear; 
beating faster than I can count its throbs, preconceived 
opinions, foregone determinations, are all that I have at this 
hour to hold by.’ The value of self-command is not less for 
ourselves and our children as they grow in years, and I 


know no better way of teaching them than by our daily 


example. 

‘“‘One day, when I was a very little girl, I was watching 
my mother make strawberry preserves. I can see the great 
kettle of boiling lNquid now, clear as rubies. Beside the 
stove stood a large milk-pan containing some squash, for 
‘company’ pies, with a plenty of milk and eggs in it. 
‘ Now, Bridget,’ said my mother, at last, in a satisfied tone, 
‘it is done; take the kettle off.’ This was accomplished, 
and then, with almost incredible stupidity, the ‘help’ actu- 
ally emptied the strawberries into the sqguash! My mother 
turned her head just too late. She was quick and impul- 
sive, but there escaped from her mouth only a despairing 
‘Oh, Bridget!’ Then, as she saw the girl’s instantly regret- 
ful face, she uttered no angry reproaches, no useless lamen- 
tations. No doubt, when my tired mother, who was not 
strong (I lost her at fifteen), went upstairs to rest, she felt 
disheartened, and thought that her preserves and squash, 
her time and labor, had all been wasted ; but probably she 
never did for me a more valuable morning’s work than 

when she gave me that unconscious lesson in sweet self- 
control. 

‘* Insanity is said to be increasing to an appalling extent. 
In some of its forms it is said to be defined as ‘an uncon- 
trollable desire’—as for stimulants, dipsomania; for ac- 
quisition, kleptomania. In how many instances this uncon- 
trollable desire might have been checked by a wise, strong 
mother in early life! The switch-tender moves the rail on a 
curve but an inch, and turns the crowded train easily from 
right to left; but if he allow the locomotive to pass that 
point, not all the strength of man can make the train 


swerve from the wrong track. The superintendent of one’ 


of our largest lunatic asylums has said that the insanity of 
his patients, in a far arger number of cases than most people 
dream, is directly traceable to a want of the habit of self- 
control. Not only does the unrestrained indulgence in stimu- 
lants, and the gratification of the baser animal passions, 
stimulate it, but to yield day after day to fits of anger at 
slight causes, or to allow any idwa to gain the mastery over 
one by continual, unchecked brooding upon it, has the same 
terrible tendency. Mothers little realize, he says, the para- 
mount importance of teaching self-control to children if 
they would save them from ending their days in a hospital 
for the insane. ; 

‘One of the experts in the frightful Guiteau trial stated, 
under the sanctity of his oath, that he had never known a 
case where insanity was directly transmitted, but that peo- 
ple were sometimes born strongly predisposed toit. If this 
be true, as it probably is, it behooves all to raise every safe- 
guard against the terrible tendency by teaching self-govern- 
ment in early youth. Is notdhe trend of our time toward 
parental indulgence, in its rebound from the undue severity 
of earlier days, in a measure responsible for the increase of 
insanity? Is it not as important, however, that our chil- 
dren’s characters should be strong as that their childhood 
should be entirely*pleasant? May it not be feared that 
when we too carefully avoid denying them a gratification— 
even when in our hearts we doubt the harmilessness of it—we 
are very far from helping them to practice that self-govern- 
ment upon which their future usefulness and happiness, 
perhaps even the continuance of their reason, may depend ? 

‘Tf, then, this virtue is so nearly all-important, the great 
question is, How shall we acquire it? It seems to me that 
one way to accomplish the desired end is to gain the knowl- 
edge of what should be done in some one great and sudden 
emergency. To know such a simple fact as that a mustard- 
bath for the feet is always safe, and will sometimes save 
life in case of a violent congestion, will prevent one from 
ignominiously standing and wripging one’s hands when the 
emergency occurs. 

** Another simple but efficient help is to have command at 
least ofthe voice. In a discussion, he who preserves the out- 
ward semblance of calmness is sure to come off best. What- 
ever else you do or fail todo when excited, keep your voice 
down. When you reprove aservant or achild for an offense 
which makes you inwardly boil with indignation, if you will 
only pitch your voice on a low key, and resolutely keep it 
there, you will be mistress of the situation—and yourself. I 
have read of a mother who said that for her it was the only 
safe course to reprove her children in a whisper, so much 
reason had she to distrust her naturally violent temper. 

‘¢ Will you pardon meif I draw another illustration from 
my own experience? Onthe night of the Portland fire, one 
of the family to which I belong was dangerously ill with 
disease of the heart. All realized that any exhibition of fear 
by us might be fatal to him, and we resolved that no loud, 
excited voice should be heard in the house. It was wonder- 
ful how the necessity for outward self-control steadied and 
helped the household during that night of terror. Even our 
servants caught the contagion of calmness and quiet, and 
worked with a coolness that was amazing as the household 
goods were hurriedly packed amid the lurid giare of the 
rapidly approaching flames and the falling of cinders. We 


thought at the time, as we calmly spoke to one another in 
low tones, that a single loud cry would have broken the 
spell and ruined all our plans. 

‘*T think you will agree with me that the one great help of 
helps (for [cannot extend the discussion farther) is the habit 
of looking up for strength to One whois mightier than we— 
who is unmoved among all the changes and upturnings of 
time, and who has promised to all who feel the need of some- 
thing tirm to set their feet upon, ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive.» 
If only every day in our often too hurried and worried lives 
we would take but fifteen minutes for retirement for quiet 
self-recollection and prayer, strength and calmness would 
surely come to.us. Things around us would assume their 
due proportions; the trifles and worries that seem at the 
moment supreme would grow less important in our eyes, as 
our life gained in perspective, and we came to see more 
clearly the outlines of that vast and unkuown future which, 
whether we ignore it or not, lies yet before each of us. The 
Roman Catholio Faber unlocks the true'seeret of self control 
when he sings— 

“ * Keep quietly to God, and think 
Upon the eternal years 

‘** Is there, then, no limit to the mother’s responsibility ¥’’ 
asked Mrs. Hollins, as the reading closed. ‘‘ The words we 
have just beard are calculated to make us tremble, and 
stand in awe before our children. We must thank the es. 
sayist for the last words, for, truly, but for the strength 
that lies outside of us, we mothers with weak nerves, orer- 
burdened and frail bodies, would sink under the cares that 
accumulate witb the sacred duties of motherhood.”’ 

‘* The suggestion that the voice should be kept down, that 
we should ‘speak small, like a woman,’ as Shakespeare 
has it, is a good one,’’ said Mrs. Berkeley; ‘“‘and yet | 
have seen the time when I have felt almost indignant with 
the gentle mother who seemed to lack the fire and force that 
would have stopped the teasing of a child pleading for a 
forbidden pleasure.’’ 

‘* By all means, let us not fail to be tirm and decided,’’ 
said Mrs. Follen, ‘‘and not too weak to express righteous 
indignation when a child’s act calls for it. At the same 
time we wust avoid the bane of our life and the destroyer 
of home comfort—the habit of scolding.”’ 

‘“If we accept the testimony of experts,’’ said Mrs. Em- 
ory, ‘‘and believe that the fearful scourge of insanity is on 
the increase, we shall indeed do well to begin to teach our- 


selves and our children the power of self-control—which, in | 


other words, amounts to doing on all occasions the right 
thing because it is right. Keeping back the harsh word, 
uttering the tender one, when every impulse of our nature 
tends to torce us to do otherwise, is indeed hard, but it cau 
be done. Keeping close to the Sinless One is the only way 
for human nature to gain and retain self-control, for with 
His help al! things are possible.’’ 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive yuestions, suy- 
gestions, and experiences for this column.) 


May | get some suggestions from you touching the education 
vf my boy? He is a little fellow, strong and sturdy, of six years 
of age He is neither remarkably bright nor especially dull, but 
just an average boy. He loves books—that ix, to look at their 
pictures and to have others read to him. He is especially fond 
of flowers, insects, birds, ete. He can read just alittle. The 
public schools of our city are supplied with excellent teachers. 
but the morals of the scholars are at a yery, very luw ebb indeed. 
Not in the school-room, but in the playground and in the street, 
even little boys and girls use language of a course and vulgar 
character, to state it must mildly. I dread to submit my child to 
the contamination of such, while I would be glad, if it were pus- 
sible, to have him helped by coming In contact with a better 
class of boys, and stimulated by the competitive spirit of the 
school-room. Can you suggest any way by which the evil can 
be uvoided and the good gained? At what age. think you, is it 
ordinarily well to send a buy w school? Can une do anything 
to supply the place of school education by way of home instruc- 
tion for such a child as mine? Underthe last question I might 
include the length of time to be spent in study, and the best 
method of teaching, at home. D. 

You state the case of many another parent. The public 
school system in this country is a grand institution for the 
children of unintelligent, uncaltured, and over busy parents. 
But these children, who are to be improved by association 
with those above them in point of inherited and acquired 
advantages, must necessarily hinder the progress or abso- 
lutely degrade those who elevate them. The public schools 
are levelers. It does seem hard that your boy, into whose 
home no coarse, protane word ever enters, who has never 
known that God is hated or neglected, must be thrust out 
into a life that brings these evils and others before his eyes 
and into his ears, for quite a portion of each day, in order 
that he may be trained in spelling, arithmetic, reading, etc. 
It is difficult to know how manliness shall be taught without 
developing brutality, how strength without coarseness. We 
cannot specify hours or studies for home training, but we 
should say that self-reliance should be taught from very 
early days, by teaching the boy how to do things himself, 
how to persevere in duty in spite of allurements, how to 
close his eyes and his ears to evil that he cannot cure, how 
to be humble and yet walk among his mates without falling 
into their sins. These are qualities to be wrought out by 
father and mother in the years; but how, it would not be 
possible in this space to elaborate. We should recommend 
early study at nome, if either father or mother can with 
firmness and regularity enforce the rules of study. Let the 
child have his task, be required to learn it ina given time, and 
know it thoroughly. _ But the play-hours are the great edu- 
cative forces afterall, and they must be controlled by awak- 
ing enthusiasm for needed exercise, by furnishing sufficient 
occupation, and by right companionship in them. 


There are no prettier floral decorations than those made 


from wildflowers. At a recent reception in a large village, 
daisies, grasses, and ferns were most effectively used. Com- 
mon baking-pans were put on the mantel, and in these the 
ferns were arranged to droop and cover the tins, the grasses 
and daisies nodding their heads above them. A large jar of 
daisies, clovers, and grasses stood on a table, and in various 
combinations these simple field-flowers made the house 
charming. In richer and more fertile lands these daisies are 
not to be found, and we who complain of our “ poor soil ” 
may congratulate ourselves that we have so much of beauty 
as COMpensation. 


What housekeeper does not groan inwardly, if not audi- 
bly, to see her stair carpet, quite fresh and good elsewhere, 
getting dull aud threadbare at the edges of the stairs? A 
good way to overcome this trouble is to build the stairs with 
hard-wood “risers "’ of some handsome grained wood, make 
common pine steps, and add at the edge oak rims. Then 
carpet the whole of the step fo the rim. Standing in front 
of the flight you see the wood alone, except on the bottom 
steps. As you ascend the stairs and look down on them 
you see nothing but the carpet. 


Is it proper to address u widow by her husband's name? 
K. W. 
In ordinary cases a widow should not use her husband’s 
Christian name, after his death, in connection with her own. 
Having during his life given her address as Mrs. Robert 
Faulkner, she should, after his death, give as it Mrs. Jane 
Faulkner. 


Will common salt heep Buffalo moths away! A SurrerRer. 

We sheuld try it, but should not rely apon it until tested. 
Benuzine, which has proved efficient, is attended with some 
danger, and if salt will serve the purpose it will certainly be 
better. 


A pretty decoration for a fireplace is a square Japanese 
parasol, with the standard removed. Fasten in the open- 


ing. Another pretty decoration is a very large fan opened © 


and fastened intoa low standard before the fireplace. 

Will some one who is interested in aquariums please tell 
me how to treat the egg of a painted tortoise so it will hatch ? 
I should be very glad to correspond with some one who has 
a fresh-water aquarium. H. 


Our Younc Forks. 
CONDENSED PUDDING. 


By MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 


/s* T NDEED, mamma, I should think you might trust 


me!” said Mehetabel, and her tone expressed no 
little sense of injury. 

‘‘T do trust you entirely, darling, or I should not be 
going to leave you for three days, with the house on 
your back, and the children in your hands, and that 
dreadful new girl in the kitchen,” replied her mother ; 
‘‘but I wish to make your self-appointed martyrdom as 
light as it may be, and you know emergencies always 
choose the worst times to come.” 

wetl, mamma,” struck in Roger, “ you know 
that Het-amabel is like that girl of Mrs. Whitney’s— 
she’s always in an emergency, and she always emerges. 
And then I’m here: she can fall back on my wisdom 
and experience any moment. I must have sprained my 
ankle in a spirit of prophecy.” 

“‘T thought you did it in a base-ball match,” said 
Mehetabel, demurely, but smiling, as he knew she would 
smile, at his exagyerated air of self-importance. 

Mrs. Bolton had, a few days before, received a press- 
ing invitation from an old school friend of hers, whose 
daughter was about to be married. 

‘* You shall not tire yourself out by going and coming 
the same day,” wrote Mrs. Miller, ‘‘ for | know what 
a busy life vou lead; you shall come the day before, 
and stay until the day after, and then you will be 
rested, and able to console me when Annie is gone. I 
shall need a great deal of consoling, for I have no second 
daughter to fall back upon, as you have, you lucky 
woman ' So don’t plead your husband, or your house, 
or your children ; I saw enough of that tall daughter of 
yours to feel confident that you can leave all safely in 
her capable hands for at least three days ; so put your 
best gown in a valise, and come !” 

A flush of gratification passed over Mehetabel’s face 
as her mother read the letter sloud : and she made up 
her mind, then and there, that she would more than 
justify Mrs. Miller’s flattering estimate. The united 
powers of the family were needed to convince Mrs. 
Bolton that accepting the invitation was at all possible, 
but they succeeded at last, and she went, sensibly re- 
solving to leave home behind her. It was no wonder 
that she had felt doubtful. Huldah was spending her 
annual vacation with the down-at-heel family of her 
only brother. Why she called it a vacation was best 
known to herself, for it was spent in harder work than 
any for which she was called upon at Mrs. Boiton’s ; 
the forlorn sister-in-law invariably reserved her house- 
cleaning and rag-sewing, and such of the pickling and 
preserving as she could obtain material for, to occupy 
Huldah’s capable hands during her so-called holiday, 
and Huldah always came back grimmer than ever, and 
more vindictively opposed to ‘‘shiftlessness.” The 
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temporary who was ambling about in Huldah’s place 
was an ignorant, good-tempered, and utterly truthless 
Irish girl, but her blunders and fabrications had, so far, 
been so irresistibly funny, and her intentions so good, 
that the family had resolved to put up with her until 
Huldah’s return, and Mehetabel and Roger were looking 
forward with mischievous fun to their first view of 
Huldah’s face when she should see hersometime spotless 
kitchen and cellar. Mehetabel did not know how much 
her mother’s adroit and gentle management had to do 
with the tolerableness of the Exile of Erin, as Roger 
dubbed the temporary. Constant supervision and quiet 
forethought had prevented many blunders, and readi- 
ness and tact had concealed many more, and it was an 
attempt to make Mehetabel realize this which had 
drawn forth a somewhat injured remonstrance. Mrs. 
Bolton could not help smiling, in spite of her anxiety, 
at a vision of Kathleen’s possibilities in the way of mis- 
takes and accidents, but she fully realized the fact that 
second-hand experience is not in demand, and she knew 
that Mehetabel’s good sense and right feeling would 
make any very serious mishap improbable. 

Something in Mehetabel’s face, as she came back with 
the two children after seeing her mother off, made 
Roger strike an attitude and declaim : 

**Tam monarch of all I survey : 
My right there is none to dispute : 
I'll have everything all my own way, 
And you'd better not say it don’t suit !"’ 

‘‘Don't be a goose, dear,” said she, laughing, but 
looking a littie annoyed as well; ‘‘ you know I never 
mean to put on airs, but I do feel triumphant to think 
that we made mamma go, and I’m very glad she has 
trusted me so.” 

‘Forgive my heartless levity, lady, and bring me the 
arnica-bottle by way of a coal of fire. If you knew how 
this abominable thing hurt you'd applaud the heroism 
which enables me to lightly jest!” and Roger squirmed 
up and down the lounge, making a face of mock-agony 
to hide the real pain. 

“And you kept up so before mamma, you dear, 
brave boy !” exclaimed Mehetabel, flying for bottle and 
bandage. ‘‘ No, youshall not touch it; remember just 
how mine was bandaged, two years ago, and I can doit 
beautifully. You lie still, and don’t say a word, unless 
Ihurt you. Oh, poor boy! it is frightfully swollen.” 

Roger gave an irrepressible little groan as his shoe 
was pulled off, and then lay quite still, and his sister, 
absorbed in her work, did not notice his face. 

“There!” she exclaimed, fastening the end of the 
bandage, and looking at her work with much satisfac- 
tion; ‘‘ that’s very snug indeed, and I'll do it again at 
bed-time. Does it feel all right ?” 

There was no answer. and for the excellent reason 
that Roger had, for tke first time in his life, actually 
fainted. Pain had kept him sleepless the night before ; 
he had eaten little breakfast, and made a valiant effort 
to be cheerful for his mother’s sake, and the sudden 
shoot of agony as his shoe came off had been the last 
straw. Mehetabel was badly frightened, but she did 
not lose her presence of mind. She gently withdrew the 
sofa-cushion from under Roger's head, and then, charg- 
ing Dot to stand by the sofa, ran to her room for harts- 
horn. The bottle was freshly filled, and Roger’s first 
breath restored him to consciousness. 

“‘Isthe topof my head off ?” he feebly asked, trying 
to sit up. 

‘‘Lie still, dear; you fainted,” said Mehetabel, 
gently, and with a rush of tears to her eyes with which 
the hartshorn had nothing to do. 

‘Painted! I! Fainted !” heexclaimed, with increas- 
ing energy and scorn. ‘‘And I thought only weak- 
minded girls did such things ! Lady Meta, if you dare 
to say that again, I will dynamite you with your own 
fiendish hartshorn bottle!” But notwithstanding his 
scorn, he was well content to stay on the sofa the rest of 
the day, maintaining that he only did so forthe sake 
of being treated like a whole Royal Family. Dot and 
Jimmy contended for his patronage as errand-goers ; 
Mehetabel made an especial pudding, and brought him 
bis dinner on the best china, and even the Exile gave 
frequent and liberal offers of service. Mehetabel 
wished to banish her, but Roger said that her cordial 
grin refreshed him, and broke up the monotony. 
Mehetabel rebandaged the foot at bed-time, taking care 
to fortify him with a cup of strong beef-tea, and by morn- 
img he pronounced himself convalescent. 

‘‘And I shall report you at headquarters with 
honorable mention, my child,” he said, when his sister, 
having persuaded him to endure the sofa for one more 
day, had arranged him with books and papers, chess- 
board-and problems, at hand, and was going, with 
most middle-aged and matronly feelings, to order din- 
ner. ‘‘ Nine girls out of ten would have screamed, and 
poured the dynamite up my nose anc into my eyes, 
and nineteen girls out of twenty would have been utterly 
incapable of this truly scientific bandaging. If our 


- parent were not coming back to-morrow, I should write 


her a postal card, in my choicest French, concerning 
you.” 


Mehetabel’s face beamed with pleasure, and she came 
back from the door to kiss her ‘‘ wounded knight,” as 
she insisted upon calling him. ‘‘ Mamma need not 

ave worried so,” she thought, proudly, on her way to 
the kitchen. ‘‘I think that was an emergency, if ever 
there was one, and I’m sure I emerged.” How nice 
Roger is when I do anything for him, dear fellow! I'll 
make him some pooktes, and turn my beef-tea into 
French tomato soup.” 

There was plenty of cold beef for the general dinner, 
and the little housekeeper decided to buy grapes and 
peaches for dessert, that she might devote ber time to the 
soup and cookies. Taking the children with her, by 
way of making sure, shedid her errands first ; and when 
she returned, Roger volunteered a story. This was such 
a rare and generous offer on his part that Mehetabel 
left the children with an easy mind, and energetically 
directed the Exile’s aimless efforts, while her deft hands 
rubbed butter and sugar and flour together for the 
cookies. Theplump roll of dough had just been placed 
in position on the pie-board, when Dot burst into the 
kitchen, exclaiming : 

“Oh, Amabel! A carriage is at the door, and a very 
old lady and gentleman are getting out, and it’s too bad, 
for Koger had just come to where the enchanter 
changed the seven hundred and fifty princesses into 
guinea-hens because they cackled the way I do when I 
laugh—” 


Mehetabel had washed her hands, rolled down her 


sleeves, aud whisked off her apron while Dot was speak- 
ing, and now she flew to the front door as the bell rang. 
The Exile delighted in answering the bell, and at this 
present moment her expansive face was one vast smudze. 

A quaint-looking little old lady and gentleman stood 
on the porch, and the former said, primly : 

‘““We were informed that Mr. and Mrs. Bolton 
resided here? Are they at home, and disengaged ?” 

‘‘T am very sorry,” said Mehetabel, quite truthfully, 
“but mamma has gone to. a weddiagg, and papa will 
not be at home till evening; but please corae in and 
rest, and have some dinner before you go home; you 
look tired.”’ 

“It was a long and fatiguing drive,” said the old 
lady, with increasing solemnity, as they entered the 
parior, and sat stifly down. ‘‘1 wish we had known of 
your mother’s absence. I perceive, from the likeness, that 
you are my niece’s daughter Mchetabel. Iam your 
step-great-aunt, Abigail Furlong, and this is my hus- 
band—my second husband—and so not even connected 
with your family’; but I took the liberty of bringing 
him, as I never trust a strange driver. We are boarding 
for a few weeks twelve miles from here, and I thought 
my step-niece might feel slighted should I not call ; but 
I wish I had known of her absence.” 

(‘‘ She said it exactly as if we were to blame for not 
letting her know,” said Mehetabel, afterward, in nar- 
rating the interview to Roger ; ‘‘and, dear knows ! she 
couldn’t have regretted it more than I did, if she'd tried 
with both hands.”) 

“IT am very sorry,” Mehetabel said once more, 
“but if you will stay to dinner, and get rested, 
I will have some grass pulled for the horse—we haven't 
any stable—and Roger and I can tell you all you would 
like to know about mamma. I have often heard her 
speak of you.” 

Mrs. Bolton had told the children many anecdotes 
about the eccentric but kind-hearted old couple, at whose 
farm she had made long visits when she was young, 
first in her uncle’s time, and afterward by special request 
from her ‘‘ step-aunt.’ 

‘Thank you, my dear,” said the old lady, taking off 
her dusty bonnet;with an evident sense of relief ; ‘‘ lam 
much fatigued, and will be glad to rest before returning. 
Your uncle, if I may be permitted to call him so, will 
attend to the horse, if you will show him where he may 
gather the grass. Do not take extra trouble on our ac- 
count; your family dinner will be most acceptable to 
hungry travelers.” 

‘‘Would you like to come upstairs and wash your 
face ?” inquired Mehetabel, as she took the bonnet. ‘ I 
will bring you some warm water. Mamma says that 
always rests her.” 

‘* You are a thoughtful little girl, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Furlong, looking kindly up in Mchetabel’s face. ‘I 
shall be glad to do so, and no doubt your uncle will, 
when he has attended to the comfort of the horse.” 

‘‘T am so sorry,” said Mehetabel, as she led the way 
upstairs, ‘‘ but Roger, my oldest brother, is on the sofa 
with a sprained ankle, and Jimmy and Dot are too 
small to see to the horse, but they’ll be delighted to 
gather the grass.” 

‘‘ And did my niece go away and leave the establish- 
ment entirely in your charge, my dear ?” asked the old 
lady, with a look ande accent of astonishment which 
piqued Mehetabel more than she knew. 

‘IT have been helping mamma with the housekecping 
for years,” answered her ladyship, proudly, ‘‘and the 
children are as good with me as they are with her; they 
are very fond of me.” 


*** Well,” said the step-great-aunt, with a little shake 


of her head, ‘‘I suppose you have good servants; but 
my niece was always a little thoughtless.” 

Mchetabel closed her lips firmly, and just in time, and 
after a moment’s difficult silence, said, stiffly : 

‘‘If you will excuse me while you wash your face, I 
will go and attend to the horse.”’ 

She hastily sent the children to pull a basket of grass 
from the roadside, under the direction of their ‘‘ uncle,” 
and then flew back to Roger. 

‘““Oh, Roger!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ what shall I do? 
There’s only cold meat, and I’m afraid not enough for 
two more, and I was going to have fruit for dessert, and 
now I must hand it to them, to keep them going while 
I make up some kind of a dinner; and if I leave that 
idiot to herself, there's no telling what she'll do.” 

‘‘T thought I smelt soup,” began Roger. 

‘‘It was just a bowlful for you,” replied Mehetabel, 
sadly. 

‘‘T have it!” cried Roger, hopefully. ‘‘ Put it in the 
big tureen, and help them to a genteel competence, and 
give each of us a few drops, not to excite suspicion -; 
chop your cold meat, and make some of your stunning 
croquettes, and ufse that tin of condensed plum- pudding 
papa brought home the other night—it’s a clear case of 
military necessity ; and—hold on—help me into the 
kitchen, and I']l chop up your beef while you bag the 
pudding and make the sauce.” 

‘* Roger,” said Mehetabel, hugging him as he hobbled 
along, ‘‘ you are a priceless jewel, and I’Jl tell your wife 
so, the minute I see her '” 

‘* Wife me no wives !” replied Roger, grandly. ‘‘ The 
care of two helpless sisters will be quite enough to 
occupy my spare mind.” 

The chopping went vigorously on, while Mehetabel 
opened the tin and poured the pudding into a floured 
bag, remarking : | 

‘It's very queer looking ; it’s so thin. I suppose I 
must leave it ever so much room to swell.”’ 

** Hadn't you better decipher the inscription ?” sug- 
gested Roger, between two chops. 


““Oh, I haven’t time,” she answered; ‘‘it’s only 


something about having the water boiling, and cooking 
it for two hours. It’s twelve o'clock now, and we must 
wait dinner till half-past one, but I will make the sauce, 
and leave it on the back of the range, and perhaps 
Kathleen can fry the croquettes, if I tell her just how, 
and dish the pudding when I ring—did you ever fry 
croquettes, Kathleen ?” 

‘‘ Be the thousand !" said the Exile, calmly, and with 
an expression of infantile innocence. ‘‘ They’re greatly 
thought of in the old counthry, and the master always 
began his’dinner wid the full of a big dish of them !” 

‘* Oh, then, it’s all right,” said Mehetabel, much re- 
lieved. ‘‘ Just put this dough in the cellar—it will keep 
quite well till to-morrow—and I'll roll the crackers and 
beat the eggs and make the croquettes out, to be sure of 
the size. Koger, you're the champion chopper ; this 
meat is like dust, and they’ll imagine it is chicken !” 

‘*My dauntless maid !” said Roger, with mock admi- 
ration and real tenderness, as the busy hands flew from 


one thing to another, and the bright face flashed from 


kitchen to cellar, from cellar to pantry, until, in a won- 


derfully short time, the preparations were finished, and — 


Mehetabel, with Roger on one arm and the basket of 
fruit on the other, returned to the parlor, to find her 
guests on the sofa, in a state of stiff resignation. 

The step-aunt declined the tempting peaches and 
grapes, declaring that they would ‘‘ spoil her dinner,” 
and bestowed a warning look upon her husband as he 
cheerfully helped himself to a peach and a bunch of 
grapes. Alas! it was not those pleasant fruits that 
spoiled the dinner. Mehetabel stole out for a breath- 
less moment, while Roger valiantiy conversed, and, to 
her pleasure and surprise, found the table faultlessly 
set. 

“‘ Jimmy and I did it !” said Dot, proudly; ‘‘ is it all 
right, sweet Amabel ?” and she raised her face for an 
approving «iss. 

‘ You little darlings!” said Mehetabel,enthusiastically ; 
‘‘it’s as right as possible ; you’ve even got out a clean 
cloth, and put on flowers !” and she showered kisses on 
the smiling mouths, adding, ‘‘ Now I must run back 
don’t let Kathleen ring the beii, but as soon as the soup 
is on come and call me; and you know we must all take 
just enough soup to show, or there will not be enough.” 
Dot nodded wisely, and Jimmy said, stoutly : 

‘‘ Please don't give me any at all, sister ; if I taste it, 
I shall want some more.” 

In ten minutes Dot opened the parlor door and beck- 
oned Mehetabel, and the guests rose with alarming 
promptness. The soup was beyond praise, and, by dint 
of management, ‘‘ went round” very nicely ; Mehetabe! 
played with her spoon, and congratulated herself upon 
Jimmy’s resolution, when— 

** 1 know it’s not the fashion,” said ‘‘ uncle,” playfully. 
‘‘but your soup is so good, I must ask for another help,” 
and passed his plate. : 

Mehetabel, overcome with confusion, turned crimson, 
and stammered out : 

‘“‘T’m so very sorry, but there isn’t any more.” 
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_ July 10, 1884. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


‘‘Qh, well,” he said, easily, ‘‘ 1 shouldn't have asked ; 
and I’d only have spoiled my appetite.” 

Mehetabel rang the bell, and the Exile, with a phe- 
nomenally clean face and apron, removed the tureen 
and plates almost without a blunder. Having completed 
her task, she came to a standstill, asking seaman, “And 
what'll I do now ?” 

‘‘ Bring in the rest of the dinner,” said the mistress of 
ceremonies, with awful calmness ; adding, in an under- 
tone, ‘‘ All but the pudding and sauce.” 

It came in—a dozen little ‘‘hash-cakes,” patted flat, 
guiltless of egg and cracker, and too evidently fried on 
the bottom of the pan; a dish of white potatoes, and one 
of sweet, clammy and cold, with a generous spoonful 
of water in each dish ; lastly, some delightful-looking 
stewed tomatoes, which, to smell as well as taste, an- 
nounced themselves hopelessly burnt. Mehetabel 
never liked to recall the fifteen minutes that followed, 


but she braced herself with thoughts of tke pud- 


ding, and sent the dreadful dinner away. How shall I 
tell of that pudding ? Ona large and handsome dish 
reposed a lump about the size of a coffee-cup, and the 
generous boatful of delicious sauce seemed an added 
mockery. One touchof the spoon, and the fabric crum. 
bled into separate raisins and currants. Kathleen must 
have added a final condensation, or it would never have 
reached the dining-room whole! It was over at last; 
poor Mehetabel entirely forgot the almost untouched 
basket of fruit in the parlor, and failed to understand all 
Roger’s frantic signs. 

‘‘I think we must be going,” said ‘‘ uncle,” with as- 
sumed briskness, almost as soon as they had risen from 
the table. ‘‘ Night falls early, and we've quite a ways 
to go.” 

Mehetabel could not remonstrate ; she brought down 
bonnet and shawl, and undertook to remember Mrs. 
Furlong’s message of love, and condemnatory regret for 
her niece's absence, and then they went, and Mehetabel 
flew to Roger’s sofa, and dropped beside it in such a fit 
of broken-hearted sobbing that he was really frightened. 
‘‘There, there! you poor, dear darling,” he said, strok- 
ing her hair as tenderly as if he had been her mother, 
‘‘ you're nervous with yesterday’s scare, and no wonder ; 
and I wish those people would keep on till they come 
to Patagonia, and stay there! You're not to blame—it 
was the Exile, the Idiot ; you did all you could, and 
more, but even you can’t be in three places at once! 
Come!” as her sobs died away under his comforting 
words, ‘‘ treat it as the rich joke it is, and write it down 


while it’s fresh in your memory ; you can make a tip- 


top story of it.”’ 

‘‘ No,” she said, humbly, “‘ itis not a joke, it is a les- 
son. Iwas too vainglorious not to have a come-down ; 
the first thing I shall do is to read the ‘legend’ on the 
pudding-tin.”’ 

‘‘ Now, how should anybody imagine,” said Roger, 
reading over her shoulder, ‘‘ that a thing calling itself a 
pudding should want bread and flour added to it ?” 

‘‘T suppose it was for that very reason that the direc- 
tfons were given,” said Mehetabel, smiling in snite of 


herself ; and just then Jimmy and Dot came in with a. 
postal card from the mother, naming her train, and add- 


ing, ‘‘ You will like to hear how much I am enjoying 
my visit.” 

‘‘Roger said we might goif we'd be careful at the 
crossing ; and we were, very careful,’’ said Dot, sedately. 
‘‘And, oh, Amabel, I’m so glad! We went into the 
ice-cream place to spend my cent, and there they were, 
each with a great big plate of oysters and a cup of 
coffee ; and the horse—he was outside, you know—was 
eating something out of a bag ; so now it don’t matter 
at all about the dinner. Do you suppose the horse 
wanted oysters, too ?” 

Mehetabel's face worked, but Roger fairly shouted, and 
at his ‘‘ Laugh, laugh—all laugh!” the balance was 
turned, and she did laugh, long and heartily, breaking 
out again at Dot's simple—‘‘I don’t see why they 
looked so foolish when they saw us, though,” but say- 
ing, ruefully, ‘‘And I never so much as thought of 
oysters 

But although Mehetabel laughed at the irresistible ab- 
surdity of it all, her mother received a very full and 
humble account of the luckless dinner, and she saw that 
no reproof that she could wine would deepen the effect 
of the lesson. 

‘It seemed a heavy peahibaken for a little fault, 
darling,” she said, gently, when the story, constantly 
interrupted by Roger and the children, was at last fin- 
ished ; ‘‘ but pride is the door to so many worse things 
that the danger-signal has met you none too soon ; and 
now I must Jet Roger have his turn, and tell me about 
your ‘Florence Nightingaling,’ as he calls it.” 

‘* You said you wished to work me a motto, Dot,” said 
Mehetabel, suddenly, the next day; ‘‘so here’s a nice 
piece of card-board, and all the colors of the rainbow, 
and I’ve chosen a dear little motto—it’s ‘ Condensed 
Puddiag’ !” 

They all laughed except Dot, who said, mournfelly, 

That isn’t pretty at all.” 

Mrs, Bolton asked, ‘‘ Will you let me choose for you, 


daughter? My choice is longer than that, but I know 
Dot will not mind.” 

‘‘No, indeed,” said the child, eagerly; ‘‘ say yes, 
sweet Amabel.”’ 

‘‘T am in the, hands of my friends,” said the sweet 
Amabel, resignedly ; and this is what little Dot lovingly 


worked : 
‘* He that is down need fear no fall; 


He that is low, no pride ; 
Ife that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his — 7" 


AUNT PATIEN CE’ “WRITING- DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nicces: 


EX and some of his friends are trying to learn 
R the names and songs of all the birds in our neigh- 
borhood. Will you help him? Send a description of 
the birds you know; as nearly as possible represent 
their song, and tell such of their habits as you have 
learned by personal observation. He wants to know 
the best way to make a collection of eggs without 
cruelly interfering with the birds, and any other things 
that will help him in this study. You may make your 
letters brief or long, as youlike. If you know but one 
bird, tell us about that. 

I was surprised in the city the other day to see how 
pleasant a garden one can have, with a littlecare. Just 
such a package of seeds as was sent to many of you is 
making—with the help of a few other plants—a really 
beautiful garden right in the heart of the city, and 
out of a yard no larger than most of the dwelling- 
houses have in large cities. And a friend told me 
of beautiful lilies and choice roses picked from the 
yard of his boarding-house in New York last week. 
After all, one can do marvelous things with small ma- 
terials if there are only persistence and enthusiasm 
to work with. Even ignorance cannot cheat those two 
of their reward, for in time even ignorance will be 
beaten. This is a great ‘‘ growing time.” It is the 
best time to grow strong and supple in body, and strong 
and clear in mind, and strong and pure in spirit, for God 
opens his own laboratory and lets us stand near him, 
breathe his purest air, help him with our poor blundering 
hands, learn his ways in nature, and come very close to 
his loving, tender embrace. Ah! donot let us permit 
any poisonous insect of evil to stop our growth in any 
way, but, taking every advantage these free days give, 
grow toward the ‘‘ perfect stature,” so that we may be 
able to mark our growth when vacation is over. 


PORTLAND, Conn., June 19, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I haven't written to you for suchalong time. My little brother 
has had the scarlet fever, and has to sleep downstairs. And I 
could not go to school, but-.study at home. We have very 
pretty roses now, and I wish you were here to see them. We 
have moss-roses, and they are pink and white; and,we have some 
other kind, and one bush is great red roses and pink ones. They 
are all very pretty. In vacation I am going up to grandma’s 
house. I think I will stay five weeks. We have some pretty pan- 
sies in our garden. With love, NELLIE. 


Do be very careful about the fever; cven months 
after it is all over you might take it from some article of 
clothing, or book, or something of that sort, unless 
everything in the house that was in any way exposed to 
the germs of the disease is thoroughly fumigated. I 
should like to see your flowers. Our pansies have not 
done well this year. 


New ORLEANS, June7, 18584, 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 

Will you please tell me through the Writing-Desk where I shall 
address a parcel for-the hospital’ I subseribe to ‘* Harper's 
Young People,’’ and would be so glad to send every number, 
after I have read it, to amuse the sick children. 

I was born a long way from here—in Monte Video, Uruguay— 
andcame to live here only three years ago. I did not know 
how to speak English until I was six years old : now I am fifteen, 
and I am very much afraid I am forgetting my Spanish. Hoping 
I may be one of your nieces, Affectionately, GERTIE. 


Ah! you are just the one we want for a teacher. 
Tell us, please, very soon, what kind of a city Monte 
Video is; what the weather; how the people dress; 
how the customs differ from those in New Orleans ; how 
Sunday is spent; what the meal hours are on week 
days, and how the cooking compares with ours ; what 
fruits you had. But that will be enough to start 
you. I shall wait impatiently for your letter. 


Tin Cur, Colorado, June 14. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I am six years old. I am taking music lessons of Lillie S. We 
all like her very, very much. We call her Miss Lillie. The snow 
is all melted here, but on the mountains there is three feet of it. 
All we have to eat is brought over the range on packet jacks, 
called borros. I played at a parlor musical a duet and solo with- 
out making one mistake. Your loving friend, Mane R. 

How did you get the piano over the mountains? It 
was so very hot here when you wrote that I can scarcely 
believe there could be snow anywhere. And to-day I 
think I should like to sit awhile near that snow- bank, if 
it has not all gone. Iam glad you got through your 
duet without mistake. How funny tolive ina tincup ' 


CLEVELAND, O., April 20, 1834. 
Dear Aur.t Patience: 
I was surprised, but very pleasantly. whep I received the 


package of seeds, or rather package of flowers. Yesterday was 


my birthday, and I received a ball, anew hat, and abox of candy 
for presents. I had a game of ball in the morning, but w 
beaten, 25 to 6. Mamma went down town and bought some 
lovely pansies, which fill the whole room where they are with 
odor. I am not feeling so very well to-day. 


But I must close. Your nephew, Epwin M.S. G., 


A few days ago I rode through the street you live on. 
If I had had time I should have enjoyed calling at your 
house. What a beautiful avenue itis! I think I never 
saw anywhere else so many pretty houses and such 
lovely grounds. I passed Mrs. Garfield’s house, and if 
she had been at home I[ think we should have stopped a 
moment to tell her that we do not forget her even in the 
excitement of gettinga new President. Oh! won't you 
help the country, when you are a man, to choose the 
President because he is good and true and wise and un- 
selfish, and to stop this dreadful lying and cheating in 
politics ? 
Newseure, N. Y., May 4, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I wish to become one of your nieces, and I think I will like it. 
I have a little brother six years old, and I am eight years old. I 
gotothe Third Ward grammar school, and I am in the Second 
Reader. I study twelve lessons a day. I live in Newburg; we 
moved last week. To-day is Sunday, and it is raining quite 
hard. Grandmais sitting by the table, writing, near me. This is 
all Lhave to say to you, so good-by. 

Your loving niece, Emiry. 


I should think twelve lessons were a great many, and 
that you would have found it hard to get many per- 
fectly. How are you spending the vacation ? 


Lonspate, R. L, June 19, 1884. 
My Dear Aunt: 


I have been meaning to write te you sooner than this, but I 


had not time. I have four little squirrels now : some boys caught 
them forme. They had to cut the hole to getthem. I havea 
very tame goat. Your loving nephew, Ropert W. C. 


What do you keep your squirrels in? Acage? I 
knew some boys who kept their’ squirrels in their 
pockets, or on their shoulders, or on their desk at 
school. Does your goat draw you in a wagon ? 


MARSHALL. June 10, 


Dear Aunt Patience 

Weare having The Christian Union sent us. and like it very 
much. I want to ask you andthe cousins some questions. What 
was Queen Victoria’s maiden name? Did she change it when 
she married’ What isher last name now? I have asked ever so 
many people, but no two of them tell me the same thing. 

Papa is the Congregational minister here in Marshall. 

Iam studying algebra, general history, civil government, and 
book-keeping in school. I like algebra best of all. I was thir- 
teen years old in January, and was four feet teninchestall. I 
am sorry you have sent away your seeds, for I wanted some to put 
in my garden this spring. 

Iam learning to skate on rollers, and like it everso much. I 
could skate pretty well on ice, but this is altogether different. I 
think I have written enough for once. 

Your would-be niece, 


We talked about Queen Victoria’s family some time 
ago, and there was quite a difference of opinion about 
it. Who remembers what the conclusion was? Who 
will be the first to tell Marion ? 

If the cousins whose seeds have thriven will gather 
and carefully put some of their products into such 
dainty little packets as they received, it would give 
me pleasure to distribute them again for next year. 


MaRrRIon. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 
CHARITY'S REPORT. 
Previously acknowledged, . $716 49 
Miss White’s Mission Class, . SO 
A.J. Crandall, . 10 
Sabbath-school at Williamsburg, Mase. by. Mrs. 
Spelman: 
Class of Young Men, . ‘ 12 29 
Class of Little Boys, . ‘ 2 - 
Total, . ‘ : . $733 34 
RHOMBOID. 


Across.—Part of a priest's dress; a bird; a staff; a language ; 
an Arab drink. 

Down.—A \etter ; an interjection; the beak of a bird; pertain- 
ing to the mouth; belonging to the back ; to heed ; a point ; an 
abbreviation; a letter. 

NUMERICAL ENIGWA. 


My whole is composed of 14 letters. 

My 1, 2, 8, 7. 9 is to fasten. 

My 3, 10, 4, 14 is destruction. 

My 5, 6, &, 12, 9 is to soil. 

My 11, 10. 14 is a devotee. 

My 1, 13,6 is a bed. 

My whole I wish every boy and girl in America might enjoy. 
M. C. 

NEW TESTAMENT ANAGRAMS. 


1 Lew B. Hoar, Tom. 2. Lathe, Anna. 3. I lisp, Cari. 4. 


Mute. hit us. 5 Pen, Seth. 6. Lo! O Alps! 7. I baste, Bel. &. 
Limp hone. 9. Cousin Ed. M. 10. To bis pure pad. 11. No 
misuse. 12. H. S. W. i. 


——- 


ANSWERS TO | PUZZLES OF JUNE 19. 


Numerical Enigma.—Honesty is the best policy. 

Word Puzzle.—Superintendent. (Sup, up, super, Perl, Erin, intend, 
ten, end, tend, den, dent-) 

Mutilate’ Word.—Brigcht, right, brig, rig. 

Geographical Anagranis.—1. New York. 2. Athens. 3. Aberdeen. 
4. Ontario. 3. Honduras. 6. Antwerp. 7. Cashmere. §&. Liverpoo:. 
9. Patagonia. 10. Marseilles. 11. Palermo. 12. Rhode Island. 
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GOD IN CREATION. 


HERE lives and works 
A soul in all things, and that soul is God. 
The beauties of the wilderness are His, 
That make so gay the solitary place, 
Where no eye sees them ; and the fairer forms, 
That cultivation glories in, are His. 
He sets the bright procession on its way, 
And marshals all the order of the year ; 
He marks the bounds that Winter may not pass, 
And bluats his pointed fury ; in its case, 
Russet and rude, folds up the tender germ, 
Uninjured, with inimitable art: 
And ere one flowery season fades and dies, 
Designs the blooming wonders of the next. 
The Lord of all, Himself through all diffused, 
Sustains, and is the life of all that lives. 
Nature is but a name for an effect, 
Whose cause is God. . . . One Spirit--His 
Who wore the platted thorns with bleeding brows— 
Rules universal nature. Nota flower 
But shows some touch, in freckle, streak, or stain, 
Of His unrivaled pencil. He inspires 
Their balmy odors, and imparts their hues, 
And bathes their eyes with nectar, and includes, 
In grains as countless as the seaside sands, 
The forms with which He sprinkles all the earth. 
Happy who walks with Him! whom what he finds 
Of flavor or of scent in fruit or flower, 
Or what he views of beautiful or grand 
In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God. 
—WiILLiAM Cowper The Task ’’). 


GOD’S COVENANT WITH DAVID.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 
“For of him. and through him, and to him, are all things. To 
whom be glory forever.’’—Romans xi., 36. 

OUR hundred years had passed since Israel was 
EF put in possession of the Promised Land by the 
conquests of Joshua. Civilization had made consider- 
able progress during that time. The Israelites were no 
longer a nomadic people; no longer a disorganized 
troop of uncultured slaves. They had their houses, 
their villages, their walled towns, their terraced vine- 
yards, their well-cultivated fields, their rude manu- 
factories. The description of the magnificence of the 
reign immediately following David's gives us an im- 
pression of domestic comfort, developed in the capital 
into architectual magnificence and sumptuous luxury. 
But the religious institutions of Palestine had not kept 
pace with the civilization The church of God was 
just what it had been for centuries before in the wilder- 
ness—a tent of skins and cloths. It does not seem to 
have occurred to any one that there was a possibility 
of making any improvement in the religious institutions 
of the country. God had given specific instructions for 
the structure of the Tabernacle. They had been 
obeyed ; and the Tabernacle had been built accordingly. 
Probably it was renewed from time to time; but the 
pattern remained unchanged. ‘* We have obeyed God ; 
what more does religion require of us”—this would 
have been the feeling of the people then. Meantime 
God spoke not. He is never in a hurry. He waited 
four centuries for some one to arise and of his own 
motion suggest that some better instrument of worship, 
some worthier monument to his greatness and goodness, 
was due to His name than the old tent of the wilder- 
ness. He would have it a free-will offering, or he 
would not bave it at all. At length David found him- 
self coming, after long wars, into an epoch of peace. He 
called the prophet of the court to him and proposed the 
plan, which we may be sure had long lain in his heart, 
to build a permanent temple to God. ‘‘I dwell in an 
house of cedar,”’ he said, ‘‘ but the ark of God dwelleth 
within curtains.” The prophet caught instantly at the 
suggestion. He did not think it even necessary to ask 
God’s approval. ‘‘Go,” said he, ‘do all that is in thine 
heart ; for the Lord is with thee.” But when we under- 
take to speak for the Lord before he has spoken, we are 
very apt to make mistakes. Nathan did soin this in 
stance. God approved the spirit of David’s offer; but 
he reserved its fulfillment for David’sson. He would 
not have David build the house because he was a man 
of war and had shed blood.*? He would noi have his 
temple associated in Israel’s mind with war and war- 
riors. He fs ever the Priace of Peace, and would so be 


! [International Sunday-School Lesson for July 20, i8&.—2 
Samuel vii., 1-16. 
21 Chron xxviil., 3. 
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known in all history. But he gave to David’s proposal 
a warm welcome, and to the heart that proposed it a 
great reward. Thy son, he said, shall build an house for 
my name; and thine house and thy kingdom shall be 
established forever.’ The spirit of humility and thanks- 
giving with which David received this promise is indi- 
cated by his prayer, of which the historian has preserved a 
record ; and still more by the Eighty-ninth Psalm, if, as 
there is some reason to believe, that psalm was com: 
posed by David on this occasion. The incident fur- 
pee us two practical lessons. 

. The duty of making our religious institutions keep 
sais with our material civilization. 

Sometimes the deduction is drawn that we ought to 
make our churches at least asmagnificent as our houses ; 
but this is at once an unjustifiable and an inadequate 
deduction. In that age one Tabernacle or Temple served 
the purpose of worship for al! the nation. It was a per- 
manent testimony to God and his law. All Israel 
could and all Israel was required to go up to this Temple 
at least once a year. All sacrifices were to be offered 
there. There was a sense in which God peculiarly mani- 
fested himself in the Temple. It was in lieu of a local 
habitation. Thus its character indicated to the nation 
the esteem in which God was held by the nation. This is 


no longer true. Our churches are not built as monuments | 


to God, as witnesses to him. Certainly this is not 
their first office. They are built for the purpose of 
religious worship and religious instruction. They are 
multiplied all over the land ; three or four in a village ; 
a score in a town. There is no sense in which we 
suppose that they are God’s local habitation, his dwelling. 
He dwells in the contrite heart ; we do not think of him 
as abiding in the brick and mortar. Our business is to 
construct these houses of worship in whatever way will 
make them best serve the purposes of worship and of in- 
struction. Barrenness and discomfort do not tend toa 
spiritual state of mind. Neither do excessive luxury 
and magnificence. Spirituality in our modern churches 
is threatened far more from too great than from too 
little display. We attempt to outrival each other in the 
display of our houses. Too often we build our churches 
on the same principle : to the glory, not of God, but of 
the Episcopal, the Congregational, the Baptist, and the 
Presbyterian Church. And we hide our shame by 
quoting David. There is no more piety in ostentatious 
rivalry when exhibited in church-building than when 
exhibited in private houses. 

The lesson of David’s example is a far broader one. 
Our religious civilization should keep pace with our 
material civilization. We are inventing innumerable 
appliances for personal comfort. There is no end of 
force, wisdom, and energy applied to cultivation of 
fields, building of railroads, opening of mines. Are we 
putting the same spirit into our church and Christian 
work ? W= ought to adapt our methods to our age; to 
have our religious appliances of a nineteenth-century 
pattern. With an immigrant population coming in 
upon us at the rate of nearly 1,000 a day, we have no 
right to be content with merely keeping up Puritan 
methods. With great populations which never come 
near a church, we have noright to be content with open- 
ing churches and keeping alive—that is, just above death 
—a weekly prayer-meeting. Business pushes for cus- 
tomers ; States push for immigrants ; railroads push for 
travelers ; our churches do not pwsh for converts. 

A church has no moral right to be behiud the times: 
that is the first lesson. 

2. The second is: God’s rewards are oe vastly 
out of proportion to our service or merit. 

It is a false humility that denies that there is or can 
be any meritin man. It was meritorious in David to de- 
sire to express his gratitude 0 God by constructing for 
his service a beiter place of worship. But it was a very 
small thing. Hedid not doanything ; he simply thought 
something. And see what return God makes for his 
spontaneous love and free-will offering. ‘‘ Thine house 
and thy kingdom shall be established forever before me.” 
The gifts of God are without measure. He blesses in- 
finitely. Thecup of cold water does not loseits reward ; 
but the reward is proportioned by the greatness of the 
Giver, not by the greatness of the service which has been 
rendered to Him. There is not a thought of love, nota 
spontaneous free-will offering of affection, though it 
comes to naught in act, which He forgets. And his 
treasure-house of love as his remembrance is unfailing 
and infinite. *‘In this life an hundred-fold ; and inthe 
world to come eterna! life.” | 

‘“‘ Who am I, O Lord God ; and what is my house, that 
thou hast brought me hitherto? And this was yet a 
smali thing in thy sight, O Lord God; but thou hast 
spoken also of thy servants’ house for a long time to come. 
Is thisthe manner of man, O Lord God? Forthy word’s 
sake, and according to thine own heart, hast thou done 


all these great things.” Let all the children of God cry, 


Amen! 


1 This promise cannot be interpreted literally. It must be re- 
garded as eitber metaphorical. signifying a permanent dynasty ; 
or spiritual, referring to the Messianic kingdom to be established 
in and through Christ, ‘‘ the son of David.” 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE SURE COVENANT.—2 SAM. VII., 1-16. 


By Emity Huntixeton MILLER. 
David's House. 

AVID had lived in some very strange places ; often 
he had no house for months but the caves and 
dens among the mountains, where he used to hide with 
his men. But now God had given him rest from all his 
enemies, and made him king over all Israel, and his 
friend Iliram, the King of Tyre, had sent his workmen 
with cedar-trees and fir-trees from his forests, and they 
had built for David a beautiful palace at Jerusalem 
It was ornamented with gold and ivory, and there David 
sat upon his throne, and sang his sweet songs of praise 
to the God who had so wonderfully led and blessed 

him, 

David's Plan. 

One of the friends who was often with David ia his 
palace was Nathan, the prophet of the Lord. He was 
David’s counselor, and the King was always ready to 
listen to his advice, and obey the commands which 
Nathan brought him from the Lori, just as he used to 
listen to Samuel, and obey his word. One day, when 
these friends were sitting together, and David was look 
ing at his beautiful palace, and remembering how the 
Lord had brought him from being a poor little shepherd 
boy to rule over that great kingdom, he felt troubled to 
think that, while he had built a costly house for him- 
self, the ark of the Lord had only a tent. He thought 
the Lord should bave the best of everything, aud so he 
said to Nathan that he wanted to build a temple for the 
God of Israei. Nathan thought that was very wise and 
right, and he was sure the Lord had put the wish into 
David's heart, so he went hume rejoicing. 

God's Plan. 

But God did not wish David to build him a house . 
and that night he talked to Nathan about it. This king. 
dom of David was to prepare the way for the blessed 
kingdom of Christ—a kingdom of peace and good-will! 
tomen. And this beautiful temple, with all its services, 
was to keep always in the minds of the people the grea! 
Priest that was coming to make atonement for the sins 
of the world. It was to teach love and pity and pardon, 
and so-God said it must not be built by a king who had 
all his life been fighting and kiHing his enemies, but by 
a man of peice. He told Nathan that Solomon, the 
son of David. should build the temple to His great 
name; and Nathan carried the message to David, and 
told him all that the Lord had said. 

God's Covenant. 

The best part of the message was the promise which 
God made to David. He said that as David had re 
membered him and honored him, so he would honor 
David and never forget him. He would watch over 
his son as he had watched over him; and as David had 
desired to build a house for the Lord, that His name 
might be honored, he would establish David's throne 
forever. He said he would be a father to Solomon. 
that if he did wrong he would punish him, but he never 
would forsake him, or take away his mercy from him. 

Though David did not build the beautiful house of 
the Lord, he spent all the rest of his life in preparing 
for it. He said, ‘‘ This house of the Lord must be ex- 
ceeding magnificent, of fame and of glory throughout all 
countries.” So he had his workmen cut out great 
stones, and bring cedar-trees and all kinds of costly 
wood, and quantities of gold and silver and ivory and 
brass and precious stones, that everything might be 
ready forthe work. That was David’s part, and it was 
just as important as Solomon’s part, because God chose 
it for him. : | 

Do you know how it is that God has kept this cove. 
nant with David, and established his throne forever ° 
Christ our Lord was called the son of David, and he it 
is whose kingdom shal! never end. God made David 
understand something about this wonderful king who 
was to be born in David’s own little town of Bethlehem, 
and in some of his psalms he sang about him and his 
glorious reign. But in his very last message to his son 
Solomon be reminded him of this precious covenant, 
and charged him to remember to serve the Lord with 
an honest heart and a willing mind, for the Lord search. 


eth all hearts, and understandeth a!) thoughts. He 


said, ‘‘If thou seek him, he will be found of thee; 
and this is the sure covenant which God makes with 
every one of us. If we give God the first place in our 
hearts, our thoughts, and our plans. he will bless and 
honor us, and direct us into the best way of serving him. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY.’ 
By Joun Bascom, D.D. 


“Every scribe who hath been made a disciple to the kingdom 


of heaven is like unto a man that is a householder, which bring- 

eth forth out of his treasure things new and old.’’—Matthew 
xiii., 52. 

VERY patti’ in the world’s history is one waiting 

for a transfiguration. Just now there is a transfig- 


1 Baccalaureate sermon at the University of Wisconsin. 
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uration of faith, a new theology, a reaching up of the 
thoughts of men, like sentinel peaks on the horizon, into 
the light of coming days. This is what we now wish 
to consider, the new theology, the silent and inevitable 
transformation which those truths are experiencing, 
which express our highest spiritual insight. No man 
bas a right to speak with authority for the new theology. 
It is not a movement with defined limits and recognized 
leaders. It is a pervasive entrance of a new day in 
many degrees along a measureless horizon. All we 
venture to speak of is our own conception of the funda- 
mental characteristics of these changes that are passing 
over reverential, wakeful, worshipful minds. 

The first of these we designate as the identification of 
reason and revelation. There has been a more or less 
extended conflict in theology between the two, and at 
some periods and in some creeds revelation has been 
brought in as an independent force, to push back and 
bear down reason. So pervasive has this sense of conflict 
been that rationalism and religion, so called, have pitched 
two opposed camps. The new theology is coming to 
see that this is a profound mistake, and that reason and 
revelation culminate at one point ; are gathered up in the 
same clear and serene light. To make this assertion evi- 
dent, we must rightly understand what is meant by rea- 
son. Reason stands for all our powers of knowledge in 
their full, harmonious, successful action. Hasty and 
insufficient assertion is not reason, any more than mis- 
takes are knowledge.’ Reason is reason, the highest 
reason, the most successful and increasingly successful 
action of the human mind. Revelation is not something 
other than this ; it is this very thing ; the disclosure of 
truth in its own light to those powers in man which have 
been created to receive it, and are ready to receive it. 
No other powers can receive it, and it is not received 
till these powers lay hold of it. The eye and light are 
supplementary. Light is light to the eye only ; by the 
eye only isit turned into vision. Revelation is disclo- 
sure; but disclosure to what? To the reason of man, 
certainly. If a statement is not understood, it is so far 
not revealed. If it stands in conflict with other truth, 
then the relation of the two is not revealed, and waits 
an inquiry. Revelation so far as it is not addressed to 
reason, or grasped by reason, is not revelation, since 

the thing said to be revealed still remains unknown. 
- Nothing is disclosed in vision till it is seen. To speak 
of any mystery, or difficulty, or contradiction, as 
resting on revelation is a misuse of words, since in 
the degree in which it is a mystery, or a difficulty, ora 
contradiction, it is not revealed. There is, in reference 
to vision, no possible or supposable conflict between the 
light and the eye ; the entire office of the light is found 
in the eye ; the entire purpose of the eye is put forth 
under the light. There is no more conflict between rea. 
son and revelation, as revelation is made to reason, and 
reason is in search of revelation. To subject revelation 
honestly, thoroughly to reason, is merely an effort to 
‘make the revelation complete. ; 

The maxim of Anselm was, We believe, that we may 
know ; that of Abelard, We know, that we may believe. 
We do well to accept them both, giving the foreground 
to the doctrine, We know, in order that we may believe, 
and following it with that of Anslem, We believe, in 
- order that we may know, know more deeply. 

A true Christian experience begins in knowledge and 
ends in knowledge ; begins in reason and ends in reason. 
We follow on to know the Lord. What we do know, 
we accept and obey, and so make it the promise of 
further knowledge. The highest thing that God can do 
for us is to bring us into a knowledge of himself. Christ 
is the light of the world. In his light we see light. All 
divine processes are in the light, and light is the medi- 
um of human discernment. 

A second identification in this new spiritual movement 
is that of morality and religion. These two, closely as 
they are allied in fact, have failed to coalesce in men’s 
thoughts. The religionist has sometimes felt toward the 
moralist, and spoken of him, as if he were an enemy ; 
and the moralist has sometimes reserved his sharpest 
censures for the religionist. Each has found justification 
for his own narrowness in the narrow and perverted 
views of the other, and the two have torn asunder in the 
struggle the seamless garment of Christ. The two com- 
mandments of love toward God and love toward man 
are not more identical in spirit and power on the lips of 
Christ than are morality and religion in personal and 
social life. They both spring up under the same in- 
sight into the law of our rational life, and they are both 
the products of that one law of love in its application to 
facts that are inseparable in our daily experience—our 
relation on the one side to the world as made of God, 
and on the other to the Maker of it. The law of the 
household is not more composite and indivisible be- 
tween child and child, between children and parents, 
than the constructive law of.the world in its earthward 
and heavenward sides, the law by which the world is to 
become the kingdom of heaven. When these two things 
separate themselves, 1norality and religion, the one half, 
or the other half, of a single set of facts has been lost 
Either the world is looked on without reference to the 


divine wisdom and will at work in it, and so the man is 
coldly moral ; or the divine plan is thought to pertain 
chiefly to some other world and not to the world before 
us, and so the man feels the heat and fanaticism of a 
supersensual religion. If God abides for us in the 
world, and the world abides for us in God, then the same 
facts and the same principles that make us religious will 
make us also moral. The two, morality and religion, 
are slightly diverse aspects of one thing, to wit: A 
spirit whole within itself, obedient under the facts which 
encircle it, and made devout by a reverent insight into 
their entire scope. 

The new theology also identifies the government of 
God and history. It unites the past, the present, and the 
future. One law, one method, one movement, are in 
them all. Herein it feels the true force of the great 
thought of our time, evolution, the inner coherence and 
consistency of the divine procedure. It does not, with 
the extreme scientist, reach this unity of the yearsin a 
darkness of strictly primitive, measured, and mechanical 
forces, but in the living unfolding of a flexible, coherent, 
progressive thought. 

Men have understood things in a very partial and 
fragmentary way. They have gathered a little knowl- 
edge here and a little there, as their inclinations and 
powers have allowedthem. Things are to be understood 
broadly. The light of the whole heavens is to be found 
in every part of the heavens. God’s workmanship is to 
be full of light as when the bright shining of the sun 
giveth light. Thi, result can be reached only when a 
spiritual atmosphere embraces al] things, and brings its 
serene revelation to them all, as the dawn of day first 
transfigures and then everywhere unites the landscape. 

Men have thought truth to be a thing by itself, and to 
belong to science ; virtue a thing by itself, and to belong 
to religion ; beauty a thing by itself, and to belong to 
art. And when the joint estate has been thus divided, 
neither science nor religion nor art has known how to 
hold its own without strife with its neighbor. And well 
enough this may have been so, for the estate is one, by 
its very nature, of indivisible and inseparable rights. 
Not to have the free occupation of all its parts is to have 
the full occupationof none of them. Knowledge, truth, 
science, give us the framework of thought which sustains 
the world, the ideas that are regnant in it ; and there can 
be no spiritual government except under and by these 
constructive laws. Morality, virtue, religion, give us 
the law of conduct, but they give it in reference to the 
whole circle of conditions under which man.is found. 
We can make nothing of the law of conduct and the 
promises of life till we have before us the entire field in 
which this law is to be applied, and these promises to be 
realized. 

This identification of the divine government with his- 
tory, with the grand sweep of events as they flow out 
like a great river pressing oceanward, affects strongly the 
doctrine of a future life. That life becomes the con- 
tinuation and fulfillment of this life. The controlling 
ideas are the same, the movement is identical, with only 
those modifications which growth in its progressive 
changes necessarily puts upon itself. The abrupt 
transition under which men’s thoughts have conceived 
the transfer from this life to a future life disappears. 
We have in its place a new stage of development, con- 
ditioned on a previous stage. Moral unfolding is not 
suddenly arrested by will, but holds on its own way 
under new conditions. Of these conditions we can 
speak but hesitatingly. They are declared with too lit- 
tle distinctness ; they lie too completely beyond human 
experience. The argument for the being of God and a 
future life rests almost wholly on the moral nature of 
man, the moral government of the world. To set aside 
this nature, to break up this government, and put in 
their place one of fixed and arbitrary sanctions, is, in a 
large measure, to subvert the very proof to which weare 
looking to sustain our faith ; is, after all, to cut short those 
very moral forces which, we have insisted, demand a 
uture life for their true unfolding. We must find the 
presence and the government of God, if we find them at 
all, in this life, and, finding them, they must immediate- 
ly stand for his spirit and his methods in a future life. 

The last identification of which we speak is that of 
the natural and the supernatural. These identifications 
are not absolute ; they are not the loss of one element in 
another, but the inseparable union of two elements in 
one product. The supernatural becomes to the new 
theology the very soul of the natural, and the natural is 
regarded as the constant expression of the supernatural. 
The natural without the supernatural] is the letter that 
killeth ; the supernatural without the natural is the in- 
toxication of faith. Even the most fixed things, the 
mechanical facts of the world, are pervaded by a subtle 
supernatural element of force which we must accept, 
and yet can in no way understand beyond the sensible 
terms in which it expresses itself. Every living thing is 


animated by an invisible presence, a spirit of life, which. 


in all ways watches over it, and, from time to time, 
transcends every previous expression in new varieties. 
Above all, the body of man, and the world as subject to 
man, are in possession of a rational spirit, that uses 


nature for supersensible, that is, supernatural ends, and 
gives it a significance that could in no other way fall to 
it. Moving one step higher, the new ,theology atlirms 
that nature, in evezy form of its manifestation, is the 
expression of a Divine Reason that pushes it forward to 
its present achievements, and in an orderly way is carry- 
ing it beyond them. The supernatural is not limited- to 
the natural, though the natural is its consant and well- 
nigh complete expression. The idea is not controlled 
by the language, though the language is the medium of 
the idea. We are always dealing with mind, always 
searching these sensible words for the subtle, supersen- 
sible, immeasurable thought that infuses them. 

On the other hand, the supernatural never breaks 
away from or overrides the natural, its own well-ordered 
product. It pushes it forward; it does not break 
through it, nor break it down. Religion has often lost 
sight of this fact, and still loses sight of it. Any mani 
festation of the supernatural beyond nature is the merest 
incident, the merest accident, compared with its mani- 
festation in nature. A miracle of healing is simply a 
returning of a single subject of law to the appropriate 
and beneficent form of that law. A new species is itself 
a species, and is added as a constituent term to the classi- 
fied life that incloses it. Some would reverse all this 
and look upon the snpernatural, acting in some strange 
way, some way not hitherto declared, as the hope-of the 
world. This idea especially attaches to the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. A baptism of the Holy Spirit is looked 
for and prayed for as some peculiar, supernatural, super- 
human expression, which we are all waiting for. Is it 
not rather, while a divine expression, a peculiarly hu- 
man expression ? When the mind of man is possessed 
of the Spirit of Truth, and possessed by it, is it notina 
corresponding degree active, clear, just, obedient, full 
of its own constitutional forces? What other possible 
action is there of the Spirit of Truth but this very action 
to quicken the minds and hearts of men in their relation 
toward God, so that they shall come to share his life, 
which is also their life; his thought, his feeling, his 


foundly supernatural than the presence of the Spirit of 
Truth, there is nothing more grandly natural ; nothing 
in which all pa‘ure and man’s nature find more com. 
plete and felicitous fulfillment. To separate the super- 
natural from the natural is to lose them both; to unite 
them is to win them both. As long as men look for 
and pray for supernatural results of an obscure order, 
they will fail of those immediate aims and natural 
methods which, entered on wisely, would be to them 
the expression and presence of this Holy Spirit. These 
are the misdirected desires that baflle themselves ; these 


impulse to fly toward heaven, which prevents our walk. 
ing thitherward. 

Those who still cling tenaciously and resistfully to 
mere dogmas, who use dogmas not as seed to be sown 
and thus to be carried into new harvests, but as seed to 
be stored with increasing dryness and dustiness and 
deadness, stand for their counterparts everywhere in the 
growth of the church—for those who have been uni- 
formly pushed aside in the unfolding of any fresh 
spiritual impulse. The seed, precious as it is, must be 
ruptured if we are to have the yet more precious plant. 

Those, on the other hand, who suffer the intoxication 
of thought, and become at once in their own minds the 
swift vanguard of truth, laying down its lines of march 
far in advance of men, are also with us, and are, more 
or less, scornful of the new theology, and every tneology, 
as too slow, too painful, too disproportionate. But this 
class of minds, serviceable as they may be in some re- 
lations, have neverruled the world. The profitable and 
sufficient movements in human thought have taken 
place cautiously, centrally, in close relations to the 
masses of men. Human life, in spite of all its disper- 
sions, is a camp, and the great questions are, When is 
the camp to be broken up, and what are to be for it the 
next marches? A development of doctrine which is 
not pre-eminently practical, that is, not bringing new 
insight, new hope, new obedience to many minds, 
which does not spring from truly popular and pushing 
forces, and make way for them, has no great sig- 
nificance. 

The true inertia which must steady the progressive 
movement and be finally converted into its momentum 
is the popular mind in its immediate moral wants. 
Aspects of truth which may call forth obedience in 
sensitive spiritual natures may not be conspicuous te 
common men, or meet in energy of motives thei! 
present necessities. He who handles the truth for prac- 
tical ends, remembering that the mission of truth is 
universal renovation, and that this renovation must be 
in and by the truth, will keep much nearer the lines of 
progress than he who, in any measure, converts the 
truth into a private speculation, as a personal luxury, for 
the development of his own powers. The spiritual 
affections are the last and best results of the truth, and 
these find play only toward men and with men. 

The new theology does not separate itself from this 


work of regeneration in society as we actually find it. 


purpose, theirs also? While there is nothing more pro- — 


the prayers that separate us from God ; this the childish | 
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It accepts all the delay, ‘satience, and meekness which 
these conditions impose upon it. 

We think alsp that the office of unbelief in our time 
is not different from what it has been in times hitherto. 
Unbelief, as unbelief, has never accomplished anything. 
It has never been alte to attain to a law of life, or, if to 
attain it, to mect igs claims. Unbelief is like the water 
that flies from t’,e crindstone: it indicates that there is 
rapid motion, and that work is being done; but it 
ceases to take part in that motion, or perform that work. 


Skepticism ‘.tands for those destructive processes which 


always aC’sompany constructive ones. The conditions 
of the t¥ 9 arethe same. The inquiry that is begetting 
new be sief is also the ground of unbelief ; but the un- 
belief py itself is only the decay of the old, not the 
£TO wth of the new. We are willing to allow very 
rauch to unbelief, but only as it stands in some relation 
te belief ; and this new belief is sure to be found in liv- 
fing connection with the beliefs that have preceded it. 
Religious faith has been, and therefore will be, the fun- 
damental fact and force in human life. This is life in 
its positive form. Doubts and denials may modify it, 
but cannot replace it. Here, again, we believe that 
the new theology is essentially right. While it feels 
the skeptical, critical temper of our time, it is only 
pushed forward by it to safer, surer, purer, firmer state- 
ments, It removes the camp, but it pitches it at once, 
on higher and more defensible ground. The present 
may be thought to be no time and place for prophets, 
and yet we seem to see the kingdom of heaven coming 
along these very lines of union between scientific re- 
search and religious insight ; man and God, nature and 
the supernatural, working together for a perfect indi- 
vidual and social life, redeeming the present and by it 
marching victoriously into the future. 


JOSEPH COOK AT PARK STREET. 


R. COOK gave, on the last Sunday in June, a 
Sunday eveniug lecture at Park Street Church, 
which may be regarded as his postlude for the season. 
In the lecture Mr. Cook stated that Professor Park is 
preparing for publication a new system of theology, | 
which he said would be a theology of the new continu- 
ance, not of the new departure. Heintimated what we 
have before seen intimated, the possibility of a schism 
in the Congregational body. His language, as reported 
in the ‘‘ Advertiser,” was as follows: ‘‘The unsound 
part of the Congregational body cannot exclude the 
sound part, and the natural result of persistency in the | 
course now marked out will bea schism. It is better 
that a diseased limb should be cut off than that the 
whole body should suffer gangrene.” Mr. Cook charac- 
terized the new theology as Dornerism, and insinuated 
that it means second probation or annihilation. His main 
position of ‘‘ soundness” was : ‘‘ Except upon identity of 
doctrine there can be no fellowship.” Asreported in the 
** Journal,” Mr. Cook, while he ‘‘emphasized the glory 
of Congregationalism,” said, ‘‘To-night, in so doing, I 
would be a pan-denominationalist.” As reported in the 
‘* Herald,” he said: ‘‘ Christianity is too vast for man. 
His fragmentariness of conception is the chief cause of 
schism in God’s house. There are circles in which 
orthodoxy of the heart is sufficient for installation, and 
there are circles in which orthodoxy of the head is con- 
sidered enough to justify installation. Christianity is 
many-sided, but the history of the church in all ages 
shows that there is really no safe foundation for large 
ecclesiastical organizations except in the union of the 
orthodoxy of the head and of the heart, our Lord and 
Master being the keystone between them.” Sound Con- 
gregationalism, said Mr. Cook, is the Biblical answer to 
the question, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved ?” 


AN APPEAL FOR FRANCE. 


HE Directors of the American and Foreign Christian 

Union ask a hearing from American Christians and 

churches for a few words on behalf of the evangelization of 
France. 

Under the guidance, as we trust, of the Master himself, 
the work of the Union, for the present, has been conse- 
crated to the European field, and especially to France. 
The scattered mission work in this country has been sus- 
pended ; the Board of Directors has been reduced, in the 
interest of efficiency, from forty to scarce more than one- 
thiri of that number: in every department earnest effort 
has been made to join economy with thorough effectiveness. 
We submit the following facts : 

I. The conversion of France to the evangelical faith is a 
work of the utmost importance. The plea for France does 
not rest simply on its census of 37,000,000 of souls. France 
has rank and power. It is in the van of the world’s march. 
It holds the destinies of other nations linked with its own. 
Its scholars, philosophers, and statesmen give counsel to 
men of thought and tomen of affairs in other nations. 
In the conflict between evangelical religion and. the allied 
forces of superstition and infidelity, France cannot stand 
neutral. From her relation to other nations, and still more 
because of the ardent enthusiasm of -her own mind, she 
must have a large part in the struggle. 

II. The present time is a time of specia) peril. Witha 


population nominally papal, the traditional faith of France 
is losing its power over the souls of men with wonderful 
rapidity. On the one hand, the number of Roman Cathclie 
clergy is rapidly declining ; on the other, the number of the 
free-thinkers is rapidly increasing. The new maxims of the 
Republic proclaim liberty of thought. Avowed hostility to 
Rome is encouraged. In the name of patriotism leading 
statesmen renounce religion. For the great multitude in 
France the only alternative is Romanism or infidelity. 
France is doomed to become atheistic unless a true Gospel 
shall come to her people. If France be-comes atheistic the 
infection will extend to our own peorle, as it has hereto- 
fore. Our Christian patriotism indorses the appeal for 
France. 

Ill. But the present is a time of special promise. The 
word of God is not bound. The spirit of religious freedom 
that pervades the nation, the steadfast, patient zeal of the 
Protestant Christians of France, and the natural reeoil from 
a false faith, have combined to secure for France absolute 
religious freedom. Both among the rulers and the people 
good-will toward Christianity prevails. A considerable pro- 
portion of the Deputies and Senators are already Protest- 
ants. Eager crowds gather to hear the Gospel, as new to 
them as though they had never heard of Him who gave it. 
Multitudes are on the alert, glad to welcome a truth that 
will save them from the abyss of infidelity. To preach the 
Gospel to such men is like carrying food to those who have 
long suffered the pangs of hunger, who have spent their 
money for that which is not bread. Does not this state of 
things in France fully justify the new departure of this 
Society ? 

IV. The churches have wisely abstained from denomina- 
tional missions to the French. The ‘‘ Missionary Herald,”’ 
February, 1881, rightly estimates the conditions of most 
effective evangelization when it says, ‘‘ The great work is to 
be done by Protestants in France through their own local 
organizations.’’ 

VY. The American and Foreign Christian Union conducts 
its work in the name of our common evangelical Christian- 
ity. It works in co-operation with the existing evangelical 
missionary societies of France, and in counsel with them. 
It is the Society to which chiefly the earnest appeals of the 
Christian Protestants of France are directed. For intelli- 
gent methods ef approach to the French mind, for the 
amount of evangelistic work done in comparison with its 
pecuniary cost, the missionary organizations of the French 
churches enjoy an immense advantage over any other 
agencies that we could employ. 

Happily, the Rev. R. W. McAll, with his associates in the 
noble mission that bears his name, has gained access to the 
hearts of many in our churches. No man more earnestly 
than he, and none more intelligently, pleads the cause that 
we would aid. The very interest that has been aroused in 
his Mission stirs his solicitude, lest, in devotion to his work, 
we forget the three chief societies established by the French 
churches and for the churches. If our interest in his work 
should withdraw interest from their work, it would be a ca- 
lamity to both. 

For France,as a nation that fillsja larger place in the current 
religious history of the world and exerts a larger powcr than 
many nations united, but which is in great need, we appeal 
to the churches and to individual Christians. 

The Corresponding Secretary of the Americanand Foreign 
Christian Union, the Rev. George B. Safford, D.D., Room 
43, Bible House, will address churches that may wish to hear 
more particular statements relating to the French work. 

On behalf of the Union, we earnestly ask a place among 
the objects to which churches regularly contribute, and to 
which men, glad to enlarge their share in the building of the 
Lord’s kingdom, freely give. 


Wm. M. TAYLOR, E. B. Cog, 
S. I. Prime, A. V. WITTMEYER, 
H. TirFany, E. 8. West, 


J. W. Cooper, 

FRANK A. FERRIS, 

Wm. Ives Wasnsurn, 
Directors. 


W. T. 

L. T. CHAMBERLAIN, 
HENRY TALMADGE, 
Henry C. Hoventon, 


THE HEBREW-CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
AND MISSION IN NEW YORK. 


HE “Presbyterian” of Philadelphia contains a 

very interesting statement of the work of the Rev. 
Dr. Freshman among the 80,000 Jews of New York 
City. Mr. Freshman’s work has been referred to 
frequently in the columns of The Christian Union, and 
the interest aroused in his work justifies the bringing 
again of the subject to the attention of our readers : 


‘*Come with me to the Sunday evening meeting at Cooper 
Institute, After the sermon thirty minutes are spent by 
converted Jews and Jewesses in earnest, brief testimonies 
to the wonderful grace of God which has brought them out 
of the darkness of Judaism to the Jight of Christianity, and 
strengthened them to confess, amidst scorn and loss of al! 
things, Christ to be their Messiah. Nothing can exceed the 
boldness with which they confess Jesus to be their Saviour. 
As we have no room to report all who speak, we will only 
note the language of this young man, who, with face glow- 
ing with triumphant joy, walks to the front, turns and 
squarely faces the unconverted Jews. He begins his wit- 
ness-bearing with the following words : 

‘*¢ There are those who give their testimony with averted 
head and in a half whisper, but it is my delight to look every 
Jew full in the face and tell him that Jesus is my Messiah, 
and that my only hope of salvation is the blood of the cruci- 
fied Lamb of God. Because I do not look like a Jew I am 
very careful to make it known that I am the son of Jewish 
parents, and was taught and practiced theirreligion. But 


I have found something better than the religion of our 
fathers, even the living Christ and Saviour. From an actual 
| experience of the power of Jesus I can testify that he saves 
me from my sins. I take great delight in reading God's 
Word. When work is slack, and spare moments are mine 
through the day, | spend them in studying the Bible; and 
when the work of the day is ended I read the Scriptures all 
night until early in the morning.’ 

‘*There is no more interesting meeting than the ‘ prayer 
and testimony meeting’ held Friday evening, at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Freshman, 25 East Seventh Street, at 7:45 
o’clock. The room iscrowded with converted und uncon- 
verted Jews. From what has been said at these meetings, 
and from personal conversation, I am enabled to present 
brief sketches of several among a large number brought by 
God’s grace to confess Jesus as the Messiah. Mrs. —— 
for six months after baptism kept the fact concealed 
from her family, dreading persecution. Then, hearing a 
sermon on the necessity of confessing Christ openly, she 
said to her sister, ‘I ama Christian.’ The sister laughed 
and replied, ‘You are jesting.’” But when Mrs. —— re- 
peated the assertion, the lines of her sister’s face hardened 
into stern repulsion, and, spitting upon the ground, she left 
her forever, and Mrs. —— became the disowned of her 
family. She has suffered much for the name of Jesus, but 
this only makes His name more precious. Physiologists tell 
us that while the Jew is so intensely emotional, suffering 
and rejoicing in the superlative degree, he is so endowed 
with a firm-knit frame, strength of system, and persistency 
of purpose as to explain his excellence in every walk of life. 
This is eminently trne in religion. Assurance of faith and 
hope, hot and abiding love, heroic devotion, and self-sacri- 
ficing zeal are pre-eminently his. 

‘‘T have only time and space to mention one other illustra- 
tive case. Let him tell his own story: ‘A little more than 
three years ago I was living in (ruatemala, surrounded by 
Romanists, and having no synagogue worship. I became 
impressed with the horrible ungodliness of my life. I came 
to New York three years ago to enjoy the privileges of the 
Jew’s religion, and zealously attended the worship of the 
synagogue until I grew weary and disgusted with its lifeless 
formality. Anxious to know something better, I was glad 
when my son brought home a copy of the ‘ Hebrew-Chris- 
tian.’ Through it I was led to embrace Christ as my Mes- 
siah and God. NowlIcan use many parts of the Jewish 
service, and find Jesus in them. Now | am ready to live or 
die, as God pleases. And now! have such a desire for the 
salvation of Israel that if 1 could be the means of the con- 
version of as many Jews | would be willing to lose all my 
fingers if that would aid in securing this result.’ This re- 
calls Paul’s ‘ For I could wish myself accursed.’ 

‘‘In a hall in Allen Street, near Grand, on Saturday after- 
noon at 3 o'clock, is held a meeting which is usually crowd- 
ed with unconverted Jews, who sit (synagogue fashion) 
with covered heads, interrupting the speakers with cunning 
questions, sneers, laughter, and angry disputations. But 
from the tirst a minority of the audience has given respect- 
ful heed to the Gospel. Frequently, for bad behavior, men 
are ejectcd by. the police, upon which one-half of the audi- 
ence rise, overturn the seats, and rush out of the hall. 
April 15 four were baptized. Three of them were a Jewish 
father and his two sons. 

“The great need of this mission is men and means. Money 
is required for the support of Mr. Freshman and family, for 
the sustenance and extension of the mission, anid for the 
‘Building Fund’ for the purchase of a dwelling where the 
missionary could live, services be held, and a temporary 
refuge provided for converts cast upon the benevolent sym- 
pathy of Christians by their disownment and cruel aban- 
donment by relatives. ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.’ 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[The Hditore will be glad to receive items gy news for these columns.) 

—A Presbyterian church will be organized at an early date 
at Quincy, Mass. It is estimated that there are between five 
and seven hundred Scotch people, nearly all of whom are 
Presbyterian, residents of the town. 

—The Rev. B. C. Henry, a member of the Board of Mis- 
sionaries of Canton, China, delivered an address in the La- 
fayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, on the even- 
ing of June 28. Mr. Henry’s subject was ‘‘The Moving 
Force of Christianity in the World.’’ He summed up the 
results of the work of missionaries in China as follows: 
“During the first ten years in which Christianity was 
preached in China, there was in Canton one convert. Dur- 
ing the second ten years there were less than ten converts. 
During the third ten years there were over 10, and 
during the last ten years there were more than 700 converts. 
The ratio of the work of the other five missionaries is the 
same, making at present in Canton about 3,000 converts in 
all. There are sixteen chapels there, where the Gospel! is 
proclaimed daily. There are forty schools in connection 
with the mission, and their influence is great and wide- 
spread. The most important of theschools are the boarding- 
school for girls and the training-school for women. Nine- 
tenths of the girls who attend the school become Christian- 
ized in the face of the most intense persecution. Every girl 
who graduates can recite by heart the Bible from Matthew 
to Revelation, and in last year’s class there were six gradu- 
ates who could repeat, in addition, Genesis, Exodus, Psalms, 
Proverbs, and Isaiah. In the training-school women are 
received from the age of forty ; and one entered at the age 
of seventy-eight. From this class came the Bible teachers. 
There is also a hospital connected with the mission at Can- 
ton, and from 16,000 to 24,000 patients are treated there 
annually, and during the thirty years in which it has 
been established 800,000 patients have been received.”’ 


Mr. Henry then went on to show that the Ohinese were 
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about to throw off the chains of conservatism that had so 
long bound them, and spoke of the necessity of an educated 
ministry, because if the Chinese should receive scientific 
truth from atheistic teachers their reconversion would be 
impossible. There are at present 25,000 converts to Chris- 
tianity In China, which is nothing to the myriads yet to be 
reached, said Mr. Henry, and concluded his address by an 
eloquent plea for help in the missionary work. 

—It is rumored that the Rev. Dr. Eliphalet N. Potter, ex- 
President of Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., will accept 
the office of Bishop of (maha, to which he has been recently 
elected. Dr. Potter is a brother of the Assistant Bishop of 
New York, and nephew of Bishop Potter of New York. He 
was formerly rector of St. John’s Church, Troy, from which 
place he removed to Union College, the presidency of which 
he recently resigned to accept the presidency of Hobart 
College. Dr. Potter is a man having peculiar fitness for 
the position to which he has been chosen ; and will bring to 
bear on that office all the energy and perseverance which 
have made him successful in Union College ; for in spite of 
the incipient dissatisfaction, even his opponents have been 
forced to admit that he left the college in a much better con- 
dition than that in which he found it. 

—Twenty-five thousand dollars has been appropriated to 
purchase a farm of over 1,000 acres, on the line of the Long 
Island Railroad, between Farmington and Deer Point. Itis 
to be purchased for the use of the Department of Charities 
and Correction, to care for the insane poor of the city of 
New York. 


—The Bloomingdale aiden Church, though but recent- 


ly organized, has outgrown its present quarters, and last 
week the corner-stone for a new and spacious edifice was 
laid at the corner of Sixty-eighth Street and Broadway, New 
York. The pastor, the Rey. Carlos Martin, nas proved an 
energetic, faithful pastor, and to his energy and enterprise 
are due the new building. 

—St. John’s Floating Hospital has begun its summer 
work. Three excursions per week are made during the 
heated term, and the cost of each excursion is about $250. 
It carries about 750 children, with their attendants. Con- 
nected with the Guild is the Seaside Nursery, at Seaside 
Grove, Staten Island, where sick children are received, at- 
tended by their mothers, and cared for until convalescent, 
freeof charge. This is one of the very beneficent charities of 
the city of New York, and every mite donated wil! increase 
the opportunity of doing good. 

—The Permanent Committee on Temperance, appointed 
by the General Assembly, make an appeal to the sessions of 
the several churches to give them a permanent place in their 
schedules of annual collections and offerings. The Com- 
mittee feel that they can appropriately use from five to six 
thousand dollars in the publication of facts and statistics on 
temperance work and theirdistribution among the churches. 
- The Secretary, Mr. D. M. Steiger, 58 Barclay Street, New 
York, will be very glad to communicate with all who wish 
information on the subject. 

—The congregation of the Lafayette Avenue Methowiet 
Episcopal Church, on Pacific Street, Jersey City, N. J., have 
broken ground fora newchurch. The ground is donated 
by the widow of M. 8. Allison as a memorial. 


—The Park Presbyterian Church at Belleville Avenue and. 


Kearney Street, Newark, N. J., is being enlarged and im- 
proved. The enlargement will give an increased seating 
capacity of seventy-five percent. It is expected that the 
building will be ready for occupancy in September. 8t. 
Paul’s Church, corner of High and Market Streets, same 
city, was opened last Sunday with appropriate ceremonies. 
The corner-stone of this building was laid on September 29, 
1873. The total cost of the building is over 833,000. 

—Services commemorative of the seventh anniversery of 
the pastorate of the Rev. T. A. Nelson were held in the 
Memorial Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn on June 29. 

—The Bishop of Melbourne and the clergy co-operating 
with him are arousing a great deal of interest in the White 
Cross Army. They recognize fully that the promotion of 
social purity rests upon individual effort and individual in- 
fluence ; that the only way to lessen immorality is by per- 
sonal influence and personal examplc. They establish the 
same standard of honor and purity among men that is im- 
posed upon women. The promoters of the movement urge 
especially on mothers and wives to resolutely set their faces 
against and ostracize the “ gay’’ young men of their 
acquaintance. Let every pure woman have it understood 
that no man of impure life can find an entrance into her 
home, or be counted on her list of acquaintances. 

—The Rev. Fleming Williams, of tne New Tabernacle on 
Old Street, London, is working earnesily to establish recon- 
ciliation between the masters and men in the shoe trade. 
He has succeeded in establishing a Board of Arbitration be- 
tween the masters and men. Mr. Williams presided at the 
first meeting of the Board, ard, owing to his influence, an 
otherwise futile effort proved successful. 

—The question as to whether bands should be allowed to 
play in the public parks at Swansea, England, has been the 
subject of much discussion. The Watch Committee recom- 
mena that bands of music should be permitted to play on 
Sunday. They hope by this means to make the park attract- 
ive to the workingmen that patronize the drinking saloons, 
Many gentlemen oppose this view ; they think that the at- 
traction would be so great that people from other townships 
would be present, and the end would be greater profits to 
the liquor dealer. 

—The new Presbyterian church at Edgewood, Pa., was 
dedicated June 22. 

—The Methodist Episcopal church at Sewickley, Pa., was 
dedicated June 29. The building cost $44,000 

—The corner-stone of a new Methodist Episcopal church 
at Rosenhayn, N. J., was laid last Tuesday. 

—The Presbyterian church raised for home and foreign 
missions, during the past year, the sum of $1,313,551.92. 

—At the Des Moines Ministerial Association meeting re- 


cently beld in Iowa, the new Congregational Creed was under 
discussion, when a good Baptist brother, who had been 
prejudiced against it, stood up and said, ‘‘ Why, I could 
subscribe to nearly every word of that myself, after having 
read it.’’ 

—A Baptist jubilee was held for three days at Good 
Ground, in the town of Southampton, Long Island. Dr. 
Fulton, of Brooklyn, delivered the Fourth-of-July ora- 
tion. 

—The closing exercises of the New York African Method- 
ist Episcopal Conference were held on Wednesday in the 
Bridge Street Church at Brooklyn. Bishop Cain was pres- 
ent, and made an earnest appeal in behalf of the colored 
people of the South and their educational needs. 

—Plans have been filed at the Burean of Buildings fora 
five-story building onthe Bowery, New York, to coat $50,000, 
for the German branch of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. 

—An invitation has been received by Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey from the evangelical Christians of India to visit 
that country. A similar invitation has been received from 
the Irish Protestants to conduct evangelical services 
throughout Ireland. 

—A new Congregational church at Englewood, IIl., is in 
process of construction. 

—The tenth annua) Ministerial Association of the Dan- 
ville District, Illinois Conference, has been in session for 
the past week at Hoopeston, I[Il. 

—Several new churches are being erected at Chicago, Ill. 
One of the handsomest of these is the Church of the Epiph- 
any, on the corner of Ashland Avenue and Adama Street. 
The church will not cost over $40,000, and rector and vestry 
are unanimous in declaring that it will only be built as 
money is forthcoming to meet expenses. It is expected 
that the church will be completed in abouta year. The 
Swedish Lutheran Church on Portland Avenue will cost 
about $20,000; the church is built entirely of brick, and will 
be completed by the Fall. St. Clement’s Episcopal Church, 
on State and Twentieth Streets, is progressing rapidly to- 
ward completion, and will be ready for occupancy, it is 
hoped, by the latter part of August. A synagogue is also 
being built by the North Side Hebrew congregation on Rush 
Street. It will cost about #20,000. A Roman Catholic 
church, of wood, to cost about $5,000, is being built at 
the northwest corner of California and Shakespeare Ave- 
nues. 

—The Nationai Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
gave areception at 16 East Fourteenth Street, New York, 
last week, in honor of Mrs. B. Pearson, of Nottingham, 
England. Mrs. Pearson is the Vice-President of the British 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Association, and President 
of the Nottingham branch. Her address was witty, sug- 
gestive, and well delivered. She represented England as 
suffering from intemperance: especially is the crime of in- 
temperance increasing among the female population. 

—The corner-stone of a home for aged Germans was laid 
in the western portion of Baltimore, Md., July 6. There 
was a procession which included the German Cavalry, 
Knights of Pythias, Grand Army of the Republic, and the 
Butchers’ Association. The unusual spectacle of a Sunday 
procession with music attracted general attention. 

—An Inter-Ecclesiastic Congress, composed of clergymen 
from different Protestant denominatians, will be held in 
New Haven in May, 1885. This movement took form June 
18 at Pittsfield, Mass., a meeting being held in response to a 
circular issued by the clergymen of tkat place. A committee, 
composed of Dr. J. H. Seelye, Rt. Rey. Thomas M. Clark, 
D.D., and Joseph Anderson, of Waterbury, reported rec- 
ommendations, which were adopted, to the effect that the 
new organization should be ‘‘ The American Congress of 
Churches,’’ and its object to promote Christian union and 
advance the kingdom of God by the free discussion of the 
great religious, moral, social questions of the time, and that 
it should assemble at intervals of two years. The move- 
ment is regarded 2s significant as showing that the dif- 
ferences in doctrinal points, which formerly served as com- 
plete barriers between the different denominations, have 
been to a great extent removed by a larger toleration and 
more united spirit in working to promote the essentials of 
Christian faith. 

—A very wise movement has just been made by the 
two Baptist churches at Rumney, N. H. They have 
consolidated, making one church with a membership of 
149. 

—The Congregational church at Feeding Hills, Mass., 
was dedicated last week. 

—Last year’s additions to Congregational churches in 
Massachusetts were 4,342, and removals 3,604. Atthe annual 
meeting at North Adams last week it was reported that in 
the State are twenty-five churches where the services are 
conducted in French, German, and Swedish. ‘‘The Con- 
gregationalist ’’ notes with pleasure that the ‘‘ new depart- 
ure’’ sentiments of the opening sermon were not taken up 
by the meeting, and that thus the meeting was spared any 
controversial discussions. 

—The Gospels have been translated in the Corean lan- 
guage through the efforts of the Rev. M. Ross, a Presby- 
terian missionary. 

—The Pan-Presbyterian Council has been invited to meet 
in London three years hence. 

—A Sunday-school of Swedes was visited and addressed 
by a missionary of the American Sunday-school Union in 
Texas. They use the International Lesson in their own 
language. The same day he revived Union Hill Sunday- 
school, organized seven years ago by a former missionary 
of the American Sunday-School Union. Two schools, 
Lutheran and Methodist, have grown out of it, and three 
churches have been the result of its influence. It had lan- 
guished, but, being revived, promises well. 

—Scandinavian immigrants are receiving attention from 
American Christians. To a Congregational contributing 


Sunday-school, a missionary of the American Sunday-School 
Unionin Northern Dakota writes of his experiences among 
Norwegians : One, of a walk of ten miles, extending into the 
night, across the wide prairie, on his way to an appoint- 
ment in a strange country, not knowing where he was to 
sleep, Watching for the glimmer of a friendly light, and. 
finally finding rest in a Norwegian’s cabin; another, of a 
Sunday-school organized in a settlement almost wholly 
Norwegian, of which all the officers were Scandinavians, 
except the American Superintendents. 

—Dr. Newman Hall celebrated the thirtieth anniversary 
of his pastorate in London, July 4. 

—For the second time the forty Greek residents of New 
York assembled in St. John’s Chapel last Sunday to attend. 
service celebrated according to the Greek Church ritual. 
The altar was erected temporarily. The service does not 
allow of instrumental music. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


— Newell M. Calhoun has received a call to the church at M 
ford, Conn. 

—Edward T. Pitts, pastor of the church at Lemmington, Me 
has received a call to the West Church at Portland, Me. 

—Joseph A. Ely, recently of Orange, N..J., has accepted a ca 
to the church at Rochester, N. Y. 

—Charles A. Mack, a graduate ef the Hartford Seminary, has 
entered into missionary work at Melville, Dakota. 

—Charles 0. Day, pastor of the church at Williamsburg, Maas., 
has resigned. 

—C. 8. Dewing, pastor of the church at Union Center, N. Y. 
has resigned. 

—J.C,. Mitchell has accepted the call tothe church at Wenham, 
Mass. 

—William W. Scudder, pastor of the church at Glastonbury, 
Conn., has resigned, and will return to India early in Sepiember. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—L. H. Bahler, of Flemington, N. J., has accepted a call to 
Preble, N. Y. 

—David Irving, Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions, 
broke his leg while on a visit to the Giant’s Causeway, Ireland. 

—John Dixon, pastor of the Westminster Church at Yonkers, 
N. Y., has accepted a call tothe First Church at Trenton, N. J. 

—Charles Dunn has accepted a call to the church at Hemp- 
stead, L. I. 

—Leonard Woolsey Bacon will remain as pastor of the Wood- 
land Avenue Church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—W. I. Gill will be installed pastor of the newly organized 
church, to be known as Trinity Church, at Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
September. 

~-Isaac Mellvaine, the oldest member of the Newark Presby- 
tery, died at Newark, N. J., last week, aged cighty-five years. 

—Thomas H. Wray, of Duryea Mission, at Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
resigned. 

—J. Il. Whitehead was installed pastor of the Munn Arenue 
Church at Orange, N. J., July 1. 

EPISCOPAL. 


—Theodore Reed, of Hancock, Md., has received a call to the 
church of the Holy Innocents at Baltimore, Md. 

—Charlies Russell Treat, rector of the church of the Redeemer 
at Brooklyn, N. Y., will supply St. Thomas's Church at New 
York during the vacation of Dr. Morgan and assistant. 

—Alfred E. Johnson, recently of Lowell, Mass., has received a 
call to Trinity Church at Haverhill, Mass. | 

—Thomas A. Hyde hus accepted the call to the church at 
Gardner, Mass. 

—B. E. Warner, rector of St. Mary’s Church at Mancheste 
Conn., has accepted a call to Christ Church at Stratford, Conn. 

—D. H. Rogan, formerly pastor of the Congregational chure h 
at Orange, Mass., has accepted a call to the First Unitarian 
Church at Athol, Mass. : 

—George R. Bristow, of Newark, N. J., has been vindicated of 
the charges of immorality made egpinat him by the judicial court 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He resigned the pastorate 
of St. Luke’s Church on account of the charges. 

—Paseal Harrower, of Middletown, N. Y., has accepted the 
call tothe Church of the Ascension at New Brighton, Staten Isl- 
and, N. Y. 

BAPTIST. 

—L. M. Rambant, pastor of the First Church at Albany, N. Y., 
is about to resign. | 

—Stanley A. McKay, pastor of the church at Lyons, N. Y., has 
accepted a call to the church at Sacramento, Cal. 

—Albert J. Lawson, pastor of the Greenwood Church at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥., has been elected Associate Secretary of the Home 
Mission Society. 

—George N. Folwell, pastor of the church at Waterbury, 
Conn., has accepted a call tothe Union Avenue Church at Green- 
point, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—L. A. Crandall, pastor of the church at Oswego, N. Y., has 
received a call to the church at Twenty-third Street, New York. 

—L. M. Sembower, of Reading, Pa. has received a cal! to the 
church at Salem, N. J. 

—Riverton D. Lord has accepted the call of the South Church 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. He will enter upon the pastorate in Sep- 
tember. 

—M. C. Covell has begun his pastorate at the church a 
White Plains, N. Y. 

LUTHERAN. 


—G. C. Gardner, of the Theological Seminary, has received a 
cali to the church at Doylestown, Ohio. 

—A.J. D. Haupt has accepted a call to the church at St. Paul. 
Minn. 

—A. J. MeCready, who was recently ordained to the ministry, 
is about to go out as missionary. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—George J. Sanger, of Danvers, Mass., has received a call to 
the Universalist church at Essex, Mass. 

—Charles B. Elder, pastor for forty years of the Unitarian 
church at Neponset, Mass., preached his farewell’sermon June 29. 

—A. Stoner, pastor of Grace Reformed Church at Philadelphia, 
Pa., has resigned. 

—Clarence Ebermann was ordained pastor of the Moravian - 
Church at New Dorp, Staten Island, N. Y. 

—L. B. Macdonald, pastor of the Unitarian church at Flls- 
worth, Mass., has resigned. 

—J. 8. Thompson, Pastor: of the Unitarian church at Gloucester, 
Mass., has resigned, 
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Science aND Orr. 
THE MEISSONIER EXHIBITION, 


There have been comparatively few exhibitions in 
Paris of late years, excepting, of course, the annual 
Salon, which have created such general and widespread 
interest, both in the French capital and abroad, as the 
present collection of Meissonier’s works now on exhibi- 
tion in that city. We have already spoken of the col- 
lection in a previous issue, and we venture now to quote 
at some Jeneth from the account of the exhibition given 
in the London Atheneum :” 

‘‘Tt jis evident that the exhibition of the works of M. Meis- 
sonier is worth the journey to Paris to see, or would prevent 
any one leaving Paris till he had seen it. There are collected 
in ‘the galleries of M. Georges Petit in the Rue de Séze a 
number of little marvels which will never again be seen 
ranced frame to frame on the same wall. The majority of 
amateurs have been willing to lend the pictures they pos- 
sessed. Queen Victoria has allowed ‘La Rixe,’ one of the 
most famous Meissoniers, to cross the Channel, and I believe 
some paintings would have come back from America had 
the artist pressed the matter. But such a sum was de- 
manded for insuring them that he drew back; all the more 
because it would not have been he who would have had to 


_ pay the expense, but the poor, the poor of Paris, since the 


exhibition has been set on foot on behalf of the night re- 
fuges, and in order to found one of these asylums, which are 
here what the casual wardsare in London. If the exhibition 
produces, as is hoped, a very considerable sum, it will be 
only fair that the refuge to be founded bear the name of 
him who has helped to open it, and be called the Aisle Meis- 
sonier. This has already been suggested. 

‘* Meanwhile it is highly interesting to study, almost in its 
entirety, the work of a great artist who has nearly reached 
his seventieth year, and who thus presents himself before 
his contemporaries as before posterity. The friends of 
Meissonier may have feared that a collection of his works 
would rather lack variety and points of interest. It was 
said that all the smokers, readers, and talkers at once would 
prove alittle too much. People were afraid of monotony. 
The fear has proved quite groundiess. Each of these per- 
sonazes of Meissonier’s has such an undoubted vitality, a 
character so individual, a carriage, an air, an accent so per- 
sonal, that they might even peruse the same book, look at the 
same engraving, Wear the same dress, carry the same hal- 
berd, and smoke the same pipe, without our being in the 
least degree wearied of examining them, one after the other, 

‘* Meissonier works for two good judges—himself and pos- 
terity. Hecan now say that it is posterity that is rating 
him at histrue value. Posterity is the only good critic, the 
only one whose judgments have any value. ‘I never read 
the newspapers,’ remarked Victor Hugo one evening: ‘I 
bequeath my works to time, like a Greek poet.’ And he is 
right. Time is the sovereign judge, and Meissonier has won 
bis verdict. Fifty vears of labor, fifty years of celebrity ! 


Half a century, that is half a posterity '! 
JuLEsS CLARETIE.”’ 


NOTES. 

-_Tn ita review of Grove’s ‘*‘ Dictionary of Music and Mu- 
sicians the ‘‘ London Athenze#um”’ says: ‘‘ There is proba- 
bly no other work in our tongue in which such trustworthy 
information is to be found respecting the history and con- 
struction of musical instruments. In this department the 
editor bas been most fortunate in his choice of contributors. 
We doubt whether any one else in England knows so much 
about the pianoforte and its predecessors, the virginals, 
spinet, and harpsichord, as Mr. A. J. Hipkins, and his arti- 
cles are of the highest value. Space does not permit of our 
speaking of them in detzil, but we must refer to one, that 
on ‘ Mandoline,’ as possessing special interest from the fact 
that a short Adagio, composed by Beethoven for piane and 
mandoline, is here printed most probably for the first time. 
The various articles on the organ are from the experienced 
pen of Dr. E. J. Hopkins, a very safe guide; while the or- 
chestral instruments are dealt with by Dr. W. H. Stone, who 
has a large acquaintance with his subject.”’ 

—The photographer Sarony, who is an artist, as well, of 
no ema!) attainment, has been giving his experiences in tak- 
ing the portraits of various prominent people in the theatri- 
eal world. Sarah Bernhardt was the most satisfactory and 
snecessful, as she entered at once into the artistic concep- 
tion of the photographic artist, and posed beautifully. Irv- 
ing was disappointing, as he always had so little time to 
spare, and, moreover, would not be taken inecostume. Of 
Ellen Terry he says: ‘‘She is simply the best subject I have 
ever had, but the most tantalizing. I was in despair when 
she was in my studio; every movement was a revelation of 
grace, every gesture a picture, and every expression a de- 
light. I was crazy with pleasure. ‘There, there, for Heav- 
en’s sake, stay in that position three seconds,’ I would cry ; 
but the next instant she had moved, and some other lovely 
pose was the result. Her walk across the room was a suc- 
cession ot pictures, but no sooner did I implore her to re- 
main for one moment in any of the positions she assumed 
than it was gone. Finally she began to laugh, and then it 
was all up with me. ‘Go away, Mr. Sarony, go away,’ 
she gasped, between the peals of clear, ringing langhter. 
‘] shall die if you look at me.’’’ So the end of it was that 
poor Sarony bad to turn his back before his sitter could 
compose her features. * She, like Irving, refused to be taken 
in costume. Shehad promised some friendsin England on y 
to be taken in nineteenth century garb, so I lost a Portia 
or a Beatrice, but gained a very charming modern young 
woman. Terry’s charm in my eyesis her naturalness, which, 
I believe, has no affectation about it. She really thinks like 
a girl of eighteen, and therefore canng help acting like one. 


That is the charm I find in her acting, too, though that is 
straying from the subject.’’ 


Rooks AND Gutuors. 
DR. SMITH’S THEOLOGY.’ 


Dr. Henry B. Smith, in spirit and aim and clearness 
of intellectual sight, was well fitted to be a leader in the 
advance which the Christian church is making to-day. 
He deals with his great themes in no spirit of contro- 
versy. He builds no defensive wall around a favorite 
theory. He works apparently unconscious that an 
enemy is in the same field. No party can claim him, 
neither New School nor Old School. His effort 
in all departments is to see the truth in its various 
relations, and to give to it the clearest philosophic 
statement. And he succeeds. For clearness and sim- 
plicity of statement are his most apparent character- 
istics. ‘This ability has enabled the author to give us 
more than a system of theology. It is also a history of 
doctrines and a consensus of theories. He puts upon a 
single page a clear statement of half a dozen different 
theories, and gives a bird’s-eye view of the thought of 
as many minds upon the subject with which he is deal- 
ing. And we can refer some authors to this work for a 
clearer statement of their own views than they were able 
to make themselves. He has, too, a keen scent for a 
fallacy in argument, for a weak pointin a position taken, 
and for the facts und data uncovered by a theory or 
hypothesis. He makes this latter fact appear skillfully 
sometimes by a rapid array of facts to be accounted for, 
followed by a simple statement of the theory, when the 
latter appears at once wholly inadequate. Nor is there 
the least abuse of this power, for there is fairness of 
statement as well as clearness. The view with which 
the author disagrees is given its full force and advan- 
tage. His modesty preserves him from every appearance 
of dogmatism. After a masterly presentation of the 
various theories of the nature of virtue, he presents his 
own view, clearly and powerfully, ina chapter which he 
entitles ‘‘ Some //ints as to a Theory of Virtue.” 

Dr. Smith declares the ‘‘ end of God in creation to be 
not with ultimate respect to Himself.” The end in 
creation is to manifest the ‘* radiant sum of all the divine 
perfections.” [tis not display forthe glory accruing, 
but such manifestation as everything that has fullness of 
life is prompted to by its own fullness. It is such a dis- 
play as is that of the acorn in becoming an oak. It is 
such a manifestation as a poet makes when he pours out 
the fullness of his soul in an epic. Theend for which 
the true genius makes the epic is to satisfy the longings 
of his being for a full expression. So God by creation 
satisfies the longings of his being for expression. ‘‘ In 
the universal epic of all nature, in the grand drama of 
history, in the whole system of things which is ensouled 
by Himself, his archetypal ideas are expressed and 
symbolized.” Man’s highest good must be found here, 
too, in glorifying God and enjoying him forever, in 
loving God thus revealed in the whole system of things. 
This is man’s highest good, and the ground of all true 
virtue. It connects morality and religion. It is Script- 
ural. Love to God will bring love to man, to man not as 
holy but as capable of holiness, not as capable of happi- 
ness alone, though this is included. True virtue must 
delight most in what is most excellent. Holy love is 
thus the principle of true virtue, as it is of true religion. 
Holiness, therefore, not the ‘‘ happiness” of Paley’s 
theory, nor the ‘‘ blessedness or holy happiness” of Hop- 
kins’s theory, nor the ‘‘ good-will or benevolence” of 
Finney’s and Fairchild’s, is the essence of virtue and re- 
ligion. This is the end God seeks in his creatures. 
Holiness, not happiness, is the greatest good; sin, not 
suffering, is the greatest evil. This principle comes to 
the front in many dark places to give light and to solve 
difficulties. It explains pain and suffering. Omnipo- 
tence could make men happy; love would make men holy. 

Some of the sharp points of Calvinism are very skill- 
fully presented. The sovereignty of God and its related 
doctrines are presented first in an unfolding of the doc- 
trine of Providence, in a form unobjectionable to the 
veriest Arminian ; but Providence is but the unfolding 
of God’s sovereign decrees. Through all eterrity God 
purposed to do what he is doing. ‘‘ As events are in 
fact, so they are eternally in the purpose of God.” So 
Reprobation becomes merely incidental to the great end 
sought by God ; namely, the supremacy and triumph of 
holiness. The distinction is clearly drawn between 
acts of God done sovereignly and done arbitrarily. 
God act: as a sovereign, but never arbitrarily. Calvin- 
istic teaching, when it has not expressly stated that 
God acted arbitrarily, has too often left that impression. 
Sin is commensurate with the effort of God to overcome 
it. Those who put all moral character in personal 
choice make an easy theory ; clean work can be done, a 
consistent system built. It does not strike difficulties 


1 System of Christian Theology. By Henry B Smith, D.D., LL.D. 
Edited by William S. Karr, D.D., Professor of Theology in Hart- 
ford Theolugical Seminary. One large octavo volume, 650 pages. 
Price, $8.50. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) 


because it does not go deep enough ; and it fails to ex 
plain first sins : these cannot be explained on any the 
ory. Dr. Smith holds that the race is a moral unit. All 
are undersin. Wesinned and fell in Adam, not per. 
sonally present, but through our community of nature. 
All men, as a matter of fact, when awakened, find them. 
selves in a sinful condition, apart from avy connection 
with a deliberate chuice of wrong. They have no 
knowledge of the real nature of this guilt. It existed 
before any memory of the first act that produced it. 
Selfishness, pride, aliniation from God, are more than 
acts. The human heartis sinful. We must be rescued 
from this sinful condition. Actual transgression is but 
a part of sin. Who that knows himself does not know 
that there are mysterious depths of sin inherent in him 
for which, as well as for actual transgression, he feels 
morally culpable? Make sin merely an act, and justifi- 
cation becomes merely pardon. 

In his treatment of the Incarnation Dr. Smith’s spir-. 
itual power is seen at its best. His theology centers not 
about the fall of man, but about his redemption ; not 
about Adam, but about Christ. Incarnation is a great 
historic and a great living fact. The fact is behind the 
record ; the record tells about the fact. The total im- 
pression of such a man as Christ, and of such a life as 
his, is the grand source of its strong influence upon 
others. It is the harmony and completeness of his 
spiritual character, the consistency of his whole life 
with our highest ideal of perfection ; it is because we 
feel that all he did and said flowed from one pure, un 
failing source, and that the purity of his life was only 
an expression of the spotlessness of his soul—it is this 
total impression of his spirit upon us which makes him 
to be a divine manifestation and a perfect model to us. 
The Incarnation gives man the most direct access to 
and communion with God; but the real moral neces. 
sity of the Incarnation is in reference to Redemption. 


possibilities of human nature. The secrets of our in- 
most being, the enigmas of our destiny, are r-vealed in 
Christ, and in him alone. 

To know ourselves we must know Christ. ‘‘ The 
hour when Christ is revealed in untroubled splendor to 
the heart and mind is the hour when it realizes what it 
is and may become.” We cannot penerate the mystery 
of the Incarnation. We may not know all the reasons 
why the Word was made flesh; but some of them’ we 
may know in the ends actually accomplished, in the re- 
vealed and visible and experienced results of Christ’s life 
among men. The Incarnation is the soul and life of 
history. What is the meaning of this mysterious 
birth of the human race upon the shores of time ? 
What is to be its destiny?’ This question of 
profoundest import to every member of the hu 
man race finds its satisfying answer only in the 
Incarnation. The whole human family finds its crown, 
its center, its peace, in the Incarnate One. In dealing 
with the work of Christ as Mediator, the old order is fol 
lowed—as Prophet, Priest, and King—because it is his 
torical and is the Scriptural order. It covers all the 
work. It is natural, and it is adapted to man’s con. 
stitution. These three offices correspond with the three 
great faculties of the human mind ; to the intellect, the 
feeling, the will. As a Teacher, Christ addresses our 


wants of the heart ; as King, he subdues and guides the 
will. 

In treating of the Atonement, also, the author insists 
upon fact, not theory, not speculation, not abstract truth. 
The atoning work of Christ was a saecrifice—a sacrifice 
for sin—a suffering in our stead. And that this is fact. 
not theory, he shows from history—the history of 
sacrifices in the pagan world, the Jewish world—the 
prophecies respecting the work of Christ, and the man- 
ner in which Christ’s sufferings and death are every. 
where spoken of in the New Testament. ‘‘ We donot 
believe in a bare, abstract plan of atonement which we 
can see through and round.” “We believe in Jesus 
Christ, our High-Priest, our Sacrifice,, and in his sacri- 
fice there is doubtless mystery unfathomable to mortal 
penetration.” There is wide room fora variety of ex- 
planations as to how the sacrifice of Christ can procure 
pardon. To show bow God consirues this greatest and 
most far-reaching of transactions, and to give an account 
of its effect upon the divine government, isa task which 
the author affirms himself unwilling to undertake. The 
various theories that have been held of Christ’s atoning 
work are given ; and these theories are true, he says, so 
far as they give different aspects and relations of that 
work. They are faise in the implication or assertion 
that they give the only or the ultimate point of view. 


which we wish could be printed and circulated as a 
tract for the help, encouragement, and comfort there is 
in it for all believers. Christ is supremely qualified for 
the work, his nature is allied to God and knit to ours, 
his sacrifice is the basis of his intercession. The real 
and living presence of Christ with them is the constant 
heritage of his followers; his presence, too, at the 


right hand of the Almighty, greets the eye of faith as it 


It meets man’s wants as asinner. It unfolds the. 


intellect ; as a Sacrifice, he appeals to the deepest moral 


Christ’s work as intercessor is presented in a chapter 
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looks upward. His intercession is coextensive with the 
race and with the utmost stretch of history. ‘‘ He ever 
liveth to make intercession.” ‘‘ There arises from all 
parts of the world, at morning and the evening, and 
through the labors of the day, a perpetual incense of 
udoration and of petition; it contains the sum of the 
deepest wants of the human race, in its fears and hopes, 
its anguish and thankfulness; it is laden with sighs, 
with tears, with penitence, with faith, with submission ; 
the broken heart, the bruised spirit, the stifled mur- 
mur, the ardent hope, the haunting fear, the mother’s 
darling wish, the child’s simple prayer—all the bur- 
dens of the soul, all wants and desires, nowhere els¢ 
uttered, meet together in that sound of many voices 
which ascends into the ears of the Lord God of hosts. 
And mingled with all these cravings and utterances 
is one other voice, one other prayer, their symphony, 
their melody, their accord—deeper than all these, ten- 
derer than all these, mightier than all these: the tones 
of One who knows us better than we Know ourselves, 
and who loves us better than we love ourselves, and 
who brings all these myriad fragile petitions into one 
prevalent intercession, purified by his own holiness 
and the hallowing power of his work.” To the natural 
questions that arise wise answers are given. ‘‘ Does He 
plead and ask in words, in speech?” ‘* He pleads in 
celestial places and with celestial speech ; if not in mortal 
tones, it is with immortal meaning ; if not articulated 
in the air, it is articulated in the very place of God.” 
‘‘Does He plead minutely ?’ ‘‘ We might ask, Does 
God’s providence feed the ravens ’ [oes divine beauty 
clothe the lilies? Does divine wisdom number the 
hairs of our heads’ And is grace less careful than 
providence ?” ‘‘ Is his prayer limited by ours?” ‘‘ This 
is to ask, Does Christ know us only as we know our- 
selves? Alas for us if this were so !” 

The last division of the book is named ‘‘ The King 
dom of Redemption ;” and part first, ‘‘ The Union be- 
tween Christ and the Individual Believer, as Effected 
by the Holy Spirit.” This work of the Spirit is one of 
justification, regeneration, and sanctification. The au- 
thor’s conclusion, after a study of the Scriptural terms 
justify and justification, and of the passages in which 
they occur, is that they mean to declare righteous. 
Justification involves a righteousness as its ground. It 
cannot be ours. Where and what is it? It is the work 
of Christ. We are justified by what he did in and in 
view of aconstituted relation to us. And union with 
Christ—a vital, real union—is fundamental as to the 
mode in which he can be the ground of our justifica- 
tion. This union is spiritual, but extends to the body 
so far as that we, through the life-giving Spirit, are to be 
raised from the dead. The life given by this union is a 
life, not a mere divine influence, but a life in union with 
Christ. It is mystical, cannot be defined further than 
as a fact, and from its benefits. This life is given 
through faith, as the instrument of justification. And 
faith is receiving, resting in, and trusting upon Christ. 
Faith must rest ultimately in persons, in God, in Christ. 
The author here coincides with Hopkins, who makes 
faith ‘‘ confidence in personal being.” Faith in Christ 
is a moral act, an act not of the intellect alone, nor of 
the sensibility, nor of the will, but of the whole soul. 
And man is responsible for not exercising faith in 
Christ. Regeneration is the divine side of the change 
of which repentance is the human side. Sanctification 
is the result—a gradual work. Justification is a judicial 
act once for all in which sins are pardoned and ac- 
quittal from guilt is given. Regeneration gives the 
germ of spiritual life. Sanctification is a work in which 
sins are subdued and which gives spiritual growth, the 
development of the perfect man in Christ. In this sec- 
tion we see the drawing of those fine distinctions which 
have been the bane of so much theological teaching. 
If vital union with Christ is the ground of a man’s 
justification in that outer and legal sense, then, and 
only then, the real end of God is gained. The man is 
being made righteous, and he can never be declared 
righteous until by such union he has begun to be right- 
eous. Does not the whole view of imputed sin and 
imputed righteousness reduce God to the governmental 
expediency of declaring what is not to be what is? 
When God imputes sin to us it is because sin is ora, 
When God declares righteousness to be ours, it is be- 
cause it 7s ovrs, having come to us from himself, through 
our vital union with Christ by his Holy Spirit. 

The author did not fully develop the doctrines of 
eschatology, as he did not also some others ; yet his 
position is taken, and is unmistakable. It is, in general, 
the Calvinistic view. There is no Scriptural war- 
rant, he says, for the idea of an intermediate state 
between death and the judgment, in which destiny 
is not yet decided and is to be decided. The term 
death is used in three senses: Temporal death, spirit- 
ual death, and eternal death—the death of the body, 
which is separation of soul and body, the violence 
of which rupture is the fruit of sin; estrangement 
from God; and a continuance through eternity of 
the sufferings and pains which are here the just coi:¢e- 
quenoes of sin. The atonement in its scope covers all the | 


consequences of sin—eternal death, spiritual death, and 
the evils of temporal death, giving us the resurrection of 
the body. Eternal, with our author, isa time-word, mean- 
ing endless duration. The author affirms that its meaning 
as qualitative cannot be defended. Eternal punishment 
is justified on the ground of eternal sin. If there is any 
case of continued sinit is a just inference that there will 
be continued punishment. In order to disprove the 
doctriue of eternal punishment it must be shown that 
sin will be extinguished absolutely. Unless this be done 
it cannot be shown that punishment will cease. The 
problem of evil brings us and leaves us face to face with 
the offer of redemption, and that is the most we can do 
with it. A perfect theodicy could be known only by 
knowing the universe. 

Throughout his work the author points out the way 
to a new method ; namely, that which takes for its 
center, or point of view, the great historic facts concern- 
ing Christ and his sacrifice, and follows the light radiat- 
ing from this center out into all the doctrines of man 
and of God, near and remote. This is seen in the theme 
of his work, and he names it ‘‘ Redemption,” and divides 
it into, first, ‘‘ Antecedents of Redemption ;” second, 
‘‘The Redemption Itself ;” third, ‘‘The Kingdom of 
Redemption.” It is seen also in the place he gives the 
Incarnation as the center of all history, lite:ature, and 
philosophy. 

He affirms such a system to be possible, and shows 
the method of it when he says : ‘‘ Through Him (Christ) 
we attain intellectual views of God as well as knowl- 
edge of the divine mercy, so that in one sense we go 
through Christology to theology in the way of knowing.” 

Ruskin says: ‘‘ Some people read their Bibles just as 
the old monks thought the hedgehogs ate grapes. They 
rolled themselves—it was said—over and over where 
the grapes lay on the ground: what stuck to their 
spines they carried off and ate. So your hedgehoggy 
readers roll themselves over and over their Bibles, and 
declare that whatever sticks to their spine is Scripture, 
and that nothing else is. But you can only get the 
skins of the texts in that way: if you want their juice 
you must press them in cluster.” Many theologians 
cannot be wholly freed from the charge of this ‘‘ hedge- 
hoggy ” use of Scripture texts. Dr. Smith has certainly 
learned how to press the texts in cluster, for he packs 
whole pages full of Scripture references, and certainly 


his deductions therefrom have the flavor of spiritual 


wine. 


The Period of the Refor:nation, 1517 to 1648. By Ludwig 
Hiusser. Edited by Wilhelm Oncken, Professor of History 
at the University of Geissen. Translated by Mrs. G. Sturge. 
(New York: Robert Carter & Brothers.) It will be many 
years before this admirable compendium, prepared as long 
ago as 1859, is superseded by any better work. The book 
was first translated into English in 1873, and is now issued 
as areprint, being imported from England with the imprint 
of the American publishers. There is good reason for dif- 
ferent histories of the same events. Every historian views 
the period of which he writes from a different standpoint. 
He has his own theories, and unconsciously he marshals the 
incidents of his story to substantiate his theories. Or he has 
a special interest in certain lives, and consequently brings 
into prominence matters to which another might make no 
reference. A history is like a photograph ; it only gives one 
of many aspects. It is a picture taken by an immovable 
camera, and other histories by other men, of different train- 
ing and different tastes, are necessary to give substance to 
what is otherwise a surface. Itis no harsh criticism, then, 
to say that Professor Hiausser’s work is inadequate to the 
demands of his great-theme. It is good as far as it goes, 
and it goes as far as is possible considering its design and 
its author’s type of mind. It is a bird’s-eye view of the 
Reformation as it progressed throughout Europe for a 
period of 131 years. It treats of the Reformation in Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, France, the Netherlands, 
Austria, England, Denmark, and Sweden. And yet the 
book is a duodecimo of 700 pages. It goes without saying 
that such a work must be exceedingly concise, must omit 
interesting details, must be literary pemmican, must be a 
book of reference rather than a refreshing, expansive'discus- 
sion of events, like the histories of Mr. Motley. The book is well 
written and well translated. Its statements are clear and 
well put, but it is not a book to hold the attention of one 
who is not a student. It isa thesaurus of facts written with 
scholastic calmness and seveie impartiality. D’Aubigné’s 
History is more limited in range, enters more into detail, and 
is more graphic: because filled with the fire of partisanship. 
Profesior Fisher’s History concerns itself more than either 
of these with the discussion of the great theological prob- 
lems around which the conflict waged. Professor Hausser 
could not be expected, considering the plan of his work, to 
enter into a history of opinions ; and yet such history is in- 
dispensable to the student of the period. Professor Hius- 
ser’s book is invaluable, but it should not be allowed to 
stand alone in a scholar’s library. 

History of Prussia to the Accession of Frederic the Great. By 
Herbert Tuttle. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) He 
who reads history for the amusement of sleepy hours will do 
well to pass this volume; but whoever is in search of valu- 
able information on an important period of history in a won- 
derful nation will have his choicest historic tastes amply 
satisfied in the work of Professor Tuttle. Slowly and stead- 
ily he has worked his way from event to event, curbing all 
restless haste, fully describing events and persons, explain- 


ing their relations, and presenting in detail the political 


system which Frederic, through his victories, brought into 
universal notice, and which has again astonished all. The 
narrative of the social and domestic relations under the 
second king, and the chapter which discusses Frederic 
William’s administrative reforms, are both of special in- 
terest. The whole study is one of peculiar value, and the 
volume has permanent worth. 

_ Liszt.- By Louis Nohl. Translated from the German by 
George Upton. (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.) The 
biographies of Wagner and Liszt ar: the two latest works 
in this useful series of biographies by Louis Noh}, and, in 
their way, may be designated as valuable additions. For 
while we may recognize the utility of these books as com 

pendiums of the principal incidents of the hives, and charac- 
teristics of the works, of the men concerning whom they are 
written, yet they cannot be regarded as standard works of 
biographical writing, although they serve as an excellent 
step toward such life-histories. Neither in his book on 
Wagner nor in that on Liszt does the author bring any 
new light to bear on the already well-known story of their 
lives. The stormy and eventful incidents in the early life 
of Wagner, and the subsequent years of peace and rich ful- 
fillment, are narrated in a manner very little different from 
that we have elsewhere found. The author, however, re- 
veals considerable of his own individuality by investing his 
work with a marked personal admiration and enthusiasm, 
which at times seems to compromise the rendering of clear 
and upprejudiced judgment. The same may be said also 
of the biography of Liszt. It is marked by the same 
meagerness Of biographical information, and its style, like 
the preceding works of the series, is possessed with a spirit 


of extravagance which verges on the extreme, and which is > 


at least unfortunate for an author who would wish his work 
to be described as dignified, if nothing else. The translator, 
Mr. George Upton, it may be taken for granted, has done 
his work well, and is in no way responsible for blemishes 
that were too inherent in the original to be wholly separated 
from the translation. If much of the author’s fine writing 
could be dispensed with, and his facts condensed to plain, 
simple statement, these works would prove very handy lit- 
tle books of ready reference for both the student and 
amateur without a memory, and would reach a wider field 
of readers than they will, at present, probably find. 


The New Arcadia, and other Poems, By A. Mary F. Robin- 
son. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) This young poet, im the 
prologue to her work, points out the aim of her song to be 
the wretchedness and misery which may be found “ afar 
from the madding crowd :”’ 

‘* The harvest-moon slants on as sordid care 

As wears its heart out under attic eaves, 

And though all round those folded mountains sleep. 

Think you that sin and heart-break are less deep *” 
The sorrow and crime of dwellers in the fair, smiling coun- 
try, which Miss Robinson would have us believe is as great 
as that of the most degraded city precincts, is the new Arcadia 
which forms the text of the poetical sermon she would 
preach. In the mere giving out of her text, this teacher, 
like many another who speaks more authoritatively from a 
pulpit, succeeds in creating an impression of the great- 
ness of her subject, and of its adequate treatment; but 
when the actual work of amplification and illustration 1s 
undertaken, the fulfillment falls short of the promise, and 
the reader’s interest, along with the author’s effort, lags 
steadily to the close. The sorrow and struggle, the cloud 
and shadow, of this life, which one needs hardly be told ex- 
ist as widely in the beauty-spots of earth as in its crowded 
capitals, are all touched upon in the poems which follow the 
prologue, but one feels that it requires a stronger grasp 
than is here shown to handle such material in a way to 
ennoble it and raise it toa levelof lasting fame. The reader 
feels that the author has not the fullest resources of her art 
at command, and where she should be strongest with the 
strength of dignity, simplicity, and a sense of reserved 
power, her utterance is too often crude, rough, and harsh— 
qualities that are characteristic of strength, but are not 
strength itself. 


Among the recent illustrated books there is probably 
none that will arouse a greater popular interest than Pictur- 
esque Washington, by Joseph W. Moore (Providence: J. A. 
& R. A. Reid). This handsome quarto is more fully de 
scribed on its title-page as containing ‘‘ pen and pencil 
sketches of Washington scenery, historical traditions, 
public and social life, with graphic descriptions of the 
Capitol and Congress, the White House, the Government de- 
partments, together with artistic views of Mount Vernon, a 
map of the city of Washington, and diagrams of the halls of 
Congress.’’ It will be seen that it presents the capital of the 
country in those aspects which are of interest to readers at 


large, and that it leaves very little of general interest un-_ 


touched. The bookis not a model of literary style, but it is 
so fullof facts and so profusely and admirably illustrated 
that the absence of literary quality is a small matter, the 
purpose of the book being to furnish a complete guide 
book of the highest kind to the National Capital. The 
illustrations are, in the main, well done, and present tc the 
eye almost as many aspects of Washington life as the text 
presents to the mind. The work is handsomely printed on 
tinted paper, and, although defaced by a showy design on 
the cover, it is a very creditable piece of bookmaking. - It 
is sold by subscription only. 

The Lord’s Prayer. By Charles Stanford, D.D. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co.) Whoever has aught to say upon 
the Lord’s Prayer may say it, for each has individual right 
init. It is not the prayer of a race ora sect. Its deep 
gestiveness will never be exhausted, and while an effort to 
see new and strange meaning in it will meet with rebuke, a 
fresh study for new spiritual help will result in blessing. 
This volume, containing the author’s sermons, rewritten, is 
interesting, spiritual, refreshing. Some of its bright pas 
sages will long linger in the memory. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


—The Rev. Amory H. Bradford, of Montclair, 
preached the baccalaureate at Wellesley College, June 
22, on ‘‘ The Religious Thought of Our Time,” showing 
the supremacy of Jesus Christ. In conclusion, the 
preacher said: ‘‘It has seemed best to me to-day to 
speak concerning ‘the religious thought of our time,’ 
because thought touches life at every point. As aman 
thinketh in his heart, so is he. Our study has been of 
the characteristic of Christian thought. With the 
theories of doubt we have had nothing todo. We have 
spoken of positive things. On the whole, the outlook is 
encouraging. Everywhere standards of life are rising. 
Everywhere there is discontent with error and oppres- 
sion. ‘The one far-off, divine event, toward which 
the whole creation moves,’ is on its shining way. So- 
cialism and Nihilism are only exaggerations of a Iegiti- 
mate demand for justice and liberty. Infidelity is 
neither so aggressive nor so insidious as a century ago. 
The thing to be dreaded most is intellectual stagnation 
—absorption of thought in business and pleasure. It 
will be a bad day when men cease to inquire concerning 
the fundamentals of the Christian faith, for then, unless 
all are perfect, they will cease to care for truth. But 
that time is not for this generation. Jesus Christ 
leads the world’s religious thought. God is interpreted 
by his Fatherhood. Suffering is seen to follow wrong- 
doing everywhere, and men are commencing to realize 
that even they may become the temples of the God of 
eternity. These conclusions have been reached by con- 
flict. Other questions are now presenting themselves 
for solution and refusing to go away unsolved. These 
interpretations of truth are probably not final. The 
next generation will read the Bible and Providence In 
its own light. We find no truth which conflicts with 
the facts our fathers studied. Let us expect that those 
who come after us will think and formulate for them- 
selves; only let us never forget that God and the hu- 
man need of redemption never change, and that until 
the day dawns, and the shadows flee away, human 
bodies weary with work, human hearts broken with 
grief and burdened with guilt, will not cease to find the 
music of these words the sweetest sounds in all the 
chaos and confusion of earth: ‘Come unto Me, all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.’ ” 

—The Northwestern University (Evanston, JJ].) has 
just emphasized the twenty-fifth anniversary of its ini- 
tial commencement in 1859. First, an oratorical contest 
among seniors for the Kirk prize ($100), with a popular 
interest that stopped but little short of betting. Prizes, 
by the way, are popular at this school, fourteen for 
essays and orations being awarded each year, with the 
best of results. Then came the baccalaureate, by Presi- 
dent Joseph Cummings, grouping strongly the virtues 
that build ‘‘the man of whom God is not ashamed.” 
At evening, the annual sermon before the Students’ 
Christian Association, by the Rev. Thomas Green, 
pastor of the Eighth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
seeking to impress Pilate’s inscription, as also his testi- 
mony, that ‘‘ This 7x the King of the Jews.” Class-Day 
gathered 1,500 people to hear the history of the seniors 
and the prophecy of the amateur prophet who intro- 
duced charcoal sketches of the graduates as Time shall 
handle them. The Preparatory Department took an 
evening for closing scenes—a vealy oratory, as it had 
the right to be. Its Board of Trustees—forty men of 
business or Methodist pulpits—sat a day and said 
‘Amen!’ to the progress made. One afternoon was 
christened ‘‘ Field-Day,” and 3,000 people thronged the 
campus to see young muscle tussel in many shapes for 
the mastery and the fun of it. Two days the school of 


fine arts drew its lovers toward the skylights and to 


beauty. A day and a night the large body of affection- 
ate alumni celebrated the quarter-centennial with busi- 
ness, literature, and banquet of much luxury and many 
toasts aud sentiments. Graduation, with a dozen ad- 
dresses whose character was the highest compliment to 
the school, and parchments bestowed by the President 
in Latin speech and Oxford cap and gown—this wore 
away a day, and the President’s evening reception com- 
pleted the university year in creamy manner. In the 
Fall of 1855 this University ‘‘ opened its doors”—one 
modest department in a cottage—to ten students; now 
through its doors annually enter nearly 1,000 students, 
in colleges of liberal arts, medicine, law, theology, 
music, fine arts, oratory, and the school of preparation ; 
their conduct the work of 141 professors, with college 
grounds and buildings worth $300,000, and landed en- 
dowments to the amount of $1,500,000. Its past and 
its outlook are imposing, the pride of Methodism. 
—The English House of Commons have been asked 
for an appropriation of over £3,000,000 for educational 


purposes. 

—St. John’s College, Fordham, N. Y., has received, 
through the generosity of the Hon. William R. Grace, 
Mr. Henry Emigh, the Hon. John D. Crimmins, and 
Mr. James Donohue, funds that will establish eight 


scholarships, valued at $850 each. Examinations for | 


entrance to the college will be held Wednesday and 
Friday of the last week in August. 

—Mr. James G. Blaine made a speech at the com- 
mencement dinner at Bates College, in which he re- 
ferred to the heroic efforts and perseverance of Presi- 
dent Cheney in behalf of thecollege. He referred to his 
early days as a reporter, and repeated the story which he 
told several years before at a commencement dinner in 
the same college, which he thought was productive in 
subscriptions to the college. The story was as follows : 
An English mother was teaching her son gymnastics. 
He made several vain attempts to go over the bars. At 
last she exclaimed, ‘‘ John ‘Enery ’Obbs, if you put 
your ‘eart hover those bars your legs will follow.” 

—Commencement at Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., occurred on June 19, preceded by the usual series 
of anniversaries, prize contests, public addresses, etc. 
President Strong preached the baccalaureate sermon, 
from 1 Tim. iii., 16. The address before the missionary 
societies was given by the Rev. Robert West, editor of 
the ‘‘ Advance,” and that before the alumni by the Rev. 
Lewis Curts, of Evanston, Il. 

—Commencement exercises at Chamberlain Institute, 
Randolph, N. Y., were held on the 24th and 25th of 
June. Twenty-one received their diplomas. 

—The graduating exetcises of Amherst College took 
place July 2. Governor, Robinson and staff and many 
of the alumni were on the stage. The degree of LL.D. 
was conferred upon Governor Robinson. The exercises 
were well attended and of marked interest. 

—Co-education is thought to be a success by the 
faculty of Middleburg College in that institution. 

—The new senior society of Yale College have erected 
a society building on the corner of Prospect and Trum- 
bull Streets, New Haven, Conn. The building is two 
stories high, with a basement, and is of Grecian archi- 
tecture. 


THE CONTINENTAL SUNDAY. 


R. WILLIAM ROSSITER is connected, appar- 
ently as director, with one of the Art Galleries 
in South London, which isopened on Sunday. He be- 
lieves in the opening, so that clearly he is not a “‘ big- 
oted Sabbatarian.” Having the Continental Sunday 
frequently cited as an object of dread, he resolved to 
visit the Continent and see what the Continental Sunday 
is. He givesin the last number of the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century” a report of his observation. We think there 
are very few Americans, whatever their religious views, 
who would wish to substitute the Continental Sunday, as 
he describes it, for the Puritan Sunday even of the 
stricter type, if there were no alternative. 
SUNDAY TRAFFIC. 

‘‘ Leaving London on a Saturday evening, I reached Paris 
by noon on Sunday, and hastened to the Louvre, open from 
twelve to two, to find it crowded. A large number of sol- 
diers, and children with their parents, gave variety to the 
crowd that wandered through the rooms in that vague way 
that people do wander through museums, and makes one 
wish that guides or lecturers would tell us something of the 
things and their meanings, or that we all had education 
enough to be guides to ourselves. The rest of the day was 
spent in walking about Paris. One man was washing down 
the front of a house, two were repairing a gas-pipe, twelve 
men were mending a road, and two men and three horses 


were taking a girder toa house in course of erection. This 


was all the work Isaw. In the evening many shops that 
had been closed were open, and the Boulevards were all 
alive with open shops and gas, but the trade could not, ac- 
cording to appearance, have paid for a tenth part of the 
gas used. The number of people in the streets was 
enormous, the trams and ominibuses were crowded, the 
noise of voices, wheels, tram-horses, was very trying to any 
but very robust ears, but wanton noise or disorder was no- 
where perceptible. The theater doors were crowded, and 
there were several morning performances, one being at the 
Francais. 

‘‘] had hoped to be at Madrid by the following Sunday, 
but had not allowed for the devious routes of Spanish ra‘l- 
ways and the slowness of Spanish trains. So Sunday 
morning found me at Burgos, where the Cathedral was 
crowded and the market-place busy; but in the afternoon 
the market was limited to a-few venders of fruit, all the 
shops being closed. The people loitered and crawled, rather 
than walked, about the streets. We wandered about the 
town and then out of it, up to the citadel, where, under the 
eye of the single sentinel, we repeopled, in fancy, the 
heights with the forces of Wellington, and enacted again the 
siege of seventy years ago. No single townsman followed 
us, though the day was bright, and, to our thinking, not 
cold, though it was December. We returned tothe town to 
find the people still listlessly loitering about, apparently 
without active life of any kind. 3 


SUNDAY AMUSEMENTS. 


‘‘The following Sunday we were at Cadiz. We could not 
well stay at Madrid till Sunday, but we found traces of Sun- 
day visiting at the Escuria]. Noticing that the lower parts of 
the frescoes were all covered with what appeared, at a dis- 
tance, to be representations of grass, we went closer, and 
found them all disfigured by scribbling, such as we see at 
Carisbrooke Castle and other places of popular resort 
(where every wall is regarded as a visitor’s book). The 
guideexpiained this to be the work, or play, of the Sunday 


visitors from Madrid; and when we asked why it was al- 
lowed, he simply shrugged his shoulders as the only reply to 
so absurd a question. At Cadiz, we found Sunday as other 
days up to noon ; in the afternoon the shops were shut, and 
the people walking about on the promenade, and round the 
bay. ‘ Walking about’ is the one means of getting through 
a day of rest in any partof Europe. In the evening we 
went to a circus; of the two theaters one was shut up, and 
the other burnt down. A difference of opinion as to the 
repetition of a song by the clown provoked a riot, confined 
entirely to voices and legs, about a hundred shouting men 
leaping into the arena, and doing nothing when there. The 
appearance of a policeman in a huge sash, and more huge 
cocked hat, made an impression, and when he formally, and 
with much solemnity, drew forth a mighty sword, there was 
a general slinking back into the seats. As the structure 
was temporary, and threatened to be more so than originally 
intended, we left as soon as we could, without appearing to 
be partisans inthe dispute. The booth was very full, and 
there was much noise, but no real disturbance.”’ 

We wonder how much of a row it would take to con- 
stitute a ‘‘real disturbance ” according to Mr. Rossiter’s 
standard ! 

SUNDAY LOTTERIES, 

‘‘The next Sunday if was Granada, anda f¢te day. In the 

morning the markets were crowded with buyers; women 


sitting on the ground with heaps of copper coins piled on 


the ground, without guard (or need of any), other than the 
common honesty of the common people; veritable money- 
changers in the market-place. The public-houses were full 
of people, but for coffee, not spirits; the talking incessant, 
the noise considerable, but no disturbance, no qaarreling. 
In the afternoon the chief streets looked almost as quiet as 
Oxford Street. A row of stalls were being set up in the 
ehief square, and in the same square We saw abuge heap of 
earthenware presided over by a woman, while a man (pre- 
sumably her husband) was selling, or rather trying to sell, 
very small bits of paper, which proved to be tickets for a 
lottery, the earthenware being the prizes, to be awarded at 
night. In the market-place we had::een in the morning two 
very fat pigs, driven about by a man who was selling tickets 
for another lottery, of which the pigs were to be the prizes: 
in the afternoon the same two pigs were lying in the grand 
square completely exhausted, the man still trying to sell 
tickets. 
SUNDAY AT BERLIN. 

‘“‘In Berlin I spent one of the busiest and the dreariest of 
my foreign Sundays; so dreary was it that I resolved the 
next Sunday should be under the shade of my own 
trees, whatever had to be given up. Coming after so many 
other Sundays in so many other towns, possibly Berlin had 
not a fair trial. 1n the morning I watched the shops open- 
ing one by one, the men going about with beer and paraffin 
on long drays; by midday the closing was as general as the 
early opening, and more prompt. In the afternoon the 
closing was complete. The streets, museums, and park fal! 
of people, occupied with the eternal ‘walking about’ 
which seems to be the one great means of getting rid of 
Sunday. The only opera amongst all the theaters was at 


the Wilhelm Theater, on my way to which I pagsed two . 


beer-gardens. The first, at four o’clock, was beginning to 
fill. A large open space, almost completely filled with square 
wooden tables, each having six chairs. At one end a large 
bar, at one side a large toy stall. At the other end a large 
room in which at intervals conjuring tricks, of a somewhat 
commonplace character, were exhibited. To this an en- 
trance fee of about one penny was charged. Besides the 
few gas lamps there were rows of lanterns decorated by 
rough colored engravings, all vigorous, some a little broad 
in characters Men, women, and endless groups of children 
gradually filled the place. | 

‘The Wilhelm Theater is in one of the long, apparently 
endless, streets that branch out of Berlin, gradually chang- 
ing from town to suburban character. It is built on part of 
a garden, the remainder of which has a broken-down cbar- 
acter, suggesting the idea of what a well-kept sma!! private 
gardeh might become in a year orsoif left utterly untended. 
The opera was ‘ Trovatore,’ with a chorus of ten and an 
orchestra of eight. At the end of each act the audience 
went out into the garden until a bell rang to give notice.of 
the next. The second act was compressed into twelve min- 
utes, and the audience evidently expected more of it, for no 
one stirred. A notice, ‘End of the Act,’ rose out of the 
stage, and in two minutes the exodus was complete. Each 


time the entire audience went out in less thantwo minutes ~ 


and refilled the house in less than three. The eating and 
drinking was more of the kind we see at the Crystal Palace— 
not hasty drinking at a bar, but leisurely eating and drink- 
ing ata table. The waiter in a few seconds would cover a 
table with a cloth, knives and forks, plates, etc., and the 
audience had a series of little meals between the acts, 
while the others walked about until the bell rang. 


SUNDAY IN RUSSIA, 


‘“St. Petersburg has several museums, art galleries, and 
libraries ; some open on Sunday, but none to any extent 
used by the artisan or poorer classes, whose recreations 
are usually of a more festival character, in which drinking, 
if not drunkenness, plays an important part, especially on 
Sundays and saints’-days, when there is considerable trad- 
ing, but little skilled labor. There are some dozen news- 
papers, but the poorer classes are too illiterate toread them. 
Moscow has six museums, three having libraries attached, 
all open on Sunday, either free or for a nominal fee; but the 
artisan and poorer classes but rarely go to them, their 
amusements being chiefly drinking ; and on Sundays, Mon- 
days, and holidays there is considerable drunkenness. 
Sunday is the chief trading day for the poorer classes, for 
whom on that day quasi-fairs are held ; there is also much 


skilled labor on Sundays, especially in the forenoon, 
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THE SCIENTIFIC TRIAL OF CRIMI 
| NALS, 


The ‘Daily Register” of this city—a 
daily law journal—is publishing a series 
of articles which constitute an admirable 
satire on modern materialism, showing 
how it would work practically as a theory 
of life in dealing with crime. The entire 
series is well worthy of a wider reading 
than it will receive from the purely pro- 
fessional circulation it gets in this journal. 
We extract one of these articles, which 
Wwe recommend to the consideration of any 
of our readers who have been fascinated 
by the ‘‘scientific method” of modern 
materialism, as illustrated in some of the 
pages of Huxley or of Maudsley : 


“The Legislature having passed the well- 
known bill ‘to provide for the scientific 
trial of persons accused of criminal! offenses, 
which has of late excited so much interest 
in medico-legal circles, the first cases came 
to trial under the act last week. 

‘‘ The bill provides that whereas recent 
teachings of science have pointed out that 
crime, so called, is a disease which ought to be 
investigated and treated medically, that the 
present systems of punishment are barbarous, 
being the relics of uncivilized usages, and 
that curative measures should be substituted 
for punitive. Accused persons not objecting 
should, after the adoption of the act, be 
tried by a jury of physicians and alienists, 
the Judge also being a physiologist, to be 
designated by the Governor for the purpose 
of presiding at the criminal] term of the Court. 
The bill provides that if a person is found 
guilty the jury shall consider and unite ina 
recommendation of the proper curative treat- 
ment. i 

‘“‘Dr. Neversure, Professor of the Diseases 
of Criminals {n the Eclectic Institut@of Bio- 
logic Research, was designated by the Gov- 
ernor to hold the Court, and the jury were 
chosen from among the physicians of the 
vicinage, allopaths and non-allopaths in equal 
numbers, as directed in the bill. The jurors 
were sworn to try each case that might come 
before them, and render a true verdict ac- 
cording to the organization, habits, and en- 
vironment of the prisoner. 

‘‘ The first prisoner arraigned was a young 
man, who stood charged with a series of ex- 
tensive commercial frauds. On his behalf 
appeared Counsellor Whysoe, of the County 
Bar, assisted by Professor Howsoe, Demon- 
strator of Cranial Anatomy at the Eclectic 
Lego-Medical College. When the prisoner 
stood up to plead not guilty, he was seen to 
be an elegantly dressed young man, with 
small, cunning eyes, a slightly sinister nose, 
and a singularly ambiguous head of auburn 

“hair. The District Attorney proved his case 
—the old story of confidence abused, finan- 
cial trust gained by lying, and the property of 
others squandered as long as trickery and 
pretense could carry on their game. 

When the District Attorney rested his case, 
Counsellor Whysoe addressed the jury, say- 
ing that it was now well understood that the 
brain was theinstrument of thought, and the 

- only instrument, and that as a man’s brain 
was, so were his thoughts, and it was impos- 
sible that they should be otherwise. He 
stated that the facts alleged and proved 
by the District Attorney were not contested, 
but he should show the jury that there was no 
crime in them, but only the normal and 
proper—though, he conceded, highly incon- 
venient—manifestation proceeding from a 
brain having the deficiencies and the devel- 
opments of that of the prisoner. He ex- 
plained to the jury that all men of well- 
balanced character possess such character 
because they poasess a well-organized brain, 
and that while he discarded utterly the catch- 

penny notions of phrenologists, he was pre- 
pared to show them that the structure of the 
brain necessarily prescribed and indicated 
the character of mental action. He stated 
that there was absolutely required, for pru- 
denceand proper conduct, a certain breadth 
of brain, and that a person without that 
could not be reliable or trustworthy. He 
stated it asa fact that his personal examina- 
tion of the police force showed that all the 
captains had greater breadth of head than 
any men of corresponding size in the ranks; 
and he appealed to the observation of the 
jury if it were not true that successful 
organizers, leaders, bankers, and statesmen 
were all characterized by broad, not to say 
thick, heads. On the other hand, a man with 
strong celfishness and vivid imagination 
and grasping di:position, but with little cau- 
tion or truthfulness and self-restraint, was 
as sure to go wrong in Wall Street asa 


water-wheel is to turn round in the stream. 


| It isnot his fault, but he was made so. 


‘‘ The prisoner being then required to re- 
move his wig—which the counsel explained 
had been provided on account of the shav- 
ing of his head in preparation for the trial 
—the demonstrator of anatomy laid hold of 
the prisoner’s head, and, bowing it forward, 
explained to the jury, by a scientific demon- 
stration, the nature and extent of the un- 
fortunate deficiencies of this unsuccessful 
speculator; and testified as an expert, 
triumphantly establishing the fact that in 
the prisoner’s career of false pretenses and 
fraud and embezzlement he had been only 
exercising to the best of his ability the pecul- 
iar gifts which characterized his organiza- 
tion. 

‘Counsel then, in summing up the case, 


| assured the jury that it would be impossible 


for any of them, with their broad and well- 
developed heads, to have comraitted the 
frauds which the pmsoner had, and it would 
be equally impossible for the prisoner, with 
his limited intellectual faculties, to accom- 
plish the scientific achievernents which the 
members of the jury had done; and that it 
was, in a scientific point of view, equally 
impossible that they, with their knowledge 
of the organization and eavironment of the 
prisoner, should see anything in the conduct 
with which he was charged, other than the 
most necessary and inevitable result of the 
actual physical conditions. The conditions 
were lamentable, it was true, and the result 
was inconvenient to those who had lost their 
property, but in @ scientific point of view 
there was no impropriety; on the other 
hand, it was the most necessary and inevi- 
table manifestation of the chain of cause and 
effect. 

‘The jury acquitted the prisoner without 
leaving their seats, and he went out after 
putting on his wig, having in his selicitude 
kept the bald demonstration of his character 
in sight of the jury tothe last.”’ 


The jury being equally divided between 
the two schools of medicine, could not 
agree in recommending any curative proc- 
ess. The foreman informed the Court 
that it was impossible for them even to 
consult together on the subject. 


VIEWS OF 


AN INDLAN BASKET- 
SELLER. 


lowing replies to a reporter of the Newbury- 
port ‘‘ Herald :’’ 

‘*Where do you live, and how do you get 
from place to place »’” 

‘* Live in little house down Nova Scotia. 
Whole Indian village. Have little house all 
winter and tent all summer. Indian no 
tramp ; when get ready travel, get on cars 
and pay fare like white man.”’ 

‘* Where do you go from here *”’ 

‘*Gio to beaches and sell baskets all sum- 
mer. White girl buys iots baskets. Indian 
make two dollars a day on beaches.”’ 

‘* How do you like white girls »”’ 

‘White girl no good. Make nice doll. 
Make lots music. Look good, but no good. 
Squaw better for Indian; keep better track 
of squaw. Stomm come and soak whitte girl 
in tent, kill her ; squaw and papoose get dry 
in sun, no hurt atall. White girl good for 
nothing.”’ 


FOCARDI’S BOY.” 


Focardi was a poor italian sculptor. He 
happened one day to be in Preston, a sgrimy, 
smoky Lancashire tow. He was lodging in 
an obscure quarter of the town casting about 
for work. One morning he rang for his 
breakfast— once, twice. But no answer 
came, Again he p'alled the bell, and again 
with the same result. He was rather angry 
at this inattention to his comforts, which is 
not uncommon in ‘hose parts, so they tell me, 
and rushed down stairs to see aboutit. He 
passed an open d oor, when, lo! what struck 
him? A gnarlei old woman flercely scrub- 
bing a very dirt y boy, who squirmed under 
the rough usage., and screwed up his eyes 
and mouth to k2ep out the soap. ‘ Drat 
the boy!’ said tlue old lady; ‘‘stand still, 
do; will he navar come clean?’ The rage 
of the breakfast less sculptor turned to de- 
light. Here was a subject for his chisel, and 
it Was soon arran ged that these two should 
sittohim. Some difficulty was at first ex- 
perienced to bit tthe expression on the boy’s 
face, but this was : done by the application of 
periodic buckets of cold water thrown in his 


A male Indian basket-seller made the fol- } 8c 


A THOUGHTFUL REPLY. 


A New York pastor, who enlivens his Fri- 
day evening talks with anecdotes, is so fond 
of a joke that he would rather tell one 
at his own expense than not tell one at all. 
This is his latest: ‘‘1 was writing by my 
study window, and a little Irigh child was 
busying himself by throwing beans at the 
window. Losing all patience, I rushed out 
of the house determined to frighten the boy. 
It happened tbat his mother was coming 
after him at the same moment, and we met 
by his side. I stormed at the child, and 
then, as the mother seemed excessively stu- 
pid, I gave her a piece of mymind. Finally, 
as a grand and overwhelming conclusion to 
my scolding, I said: ‘ A little discipline now 
with your children will save you much pain, 
if not disgrace, in thefuture. Think ofthat, 
madam; that is, if you ever do _ think.’ 
‘Think, is it ?’ she replied ; ‘I think if you’d 
go back to your bedroom and wipe the ink 
aff of your nose you'd be prettier, even if you 
didn’t make so much av asensation.’ It was 
not a soft answer, but it had the effect of 
turning away wrath.’’ 
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CHORAL WORSHIP, 


For Choirs, Singing Classes, and 
Musical Conventions. 


Full Church Music Book size. Price $1.00. 
CHORAL WORSHIP has 320 pages. 


CHORAL WORSHIP has 100 sof Ele- 
ments, Exercises, Easy and Graded Sougs in 
one, two, or more parts, Glees, &c. A good 
varlety. 
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CHORAL WORSHIP has 110 pages of the 
a A ithems, Motets, Sentences, &c., for 
Shoir use. 


CHORAL WORSHIP has of mis- 
cellaneous matter, including good material for 
Concert Singing, and for training the voice. 


On the whole, Choral Worship is a book for 
the times, appearing as Chorus, Choir, and 
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creating a demand for just what this book sup- 
plies—in the best way. 
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Religious Meetings. 


BY MAIL, EXPRESS, 
Music edition, Board Covers, Si cts.; 75 cts. 
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“Of the three hundred give but three.” 


‘Chautauqua Periodicals. 


Chantangua Assembly DAILY HERALD, 


An eight page paper printed on a steam powe 


press on the Assembly grounds at Chautauqua, 
every morning during the meeting im \ngust: ly 
numbers in the volume, eontaiming stenographic 
reports of more than 70 lectures on Science, Phil- 
osophy, Religion and Practical Questions, besides re- 
porting lectures, meetings, debates amd class-room 
drills. AN INVALUABLE COLLECTION, 
The first number will appear Saturday, Aug. 2 

Subseription price - - - - - $l.o9 


lo clubs of tive or more at one time - - yi 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


A first class Literary Magazine. The organ of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific circle, conta 
ing one-half of the Required Reading of the course 
with the special departments of Loeal Circles, 
Questions and Answers on the Books in the course 
C.L.S. €C. Work and Notes on the Required Read 
ings. 

A LITERARY DEPARTMENT of creat merit, furnishing 
articles from the foremost writers of the country. 


Subscription Price - - $1.50 
Vol. LV will begin with the October number. 


THE YOUTHS’ C. S.C. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


A Daily Paper for the young folks, to be issued at 
Chautauqua im August. Pictures of Chautauqua 
Lite mnade on the grounds by our special artist. 

Full accounts of all children’s meetings. 
Subscription Price - - 
In clubs of five or more - - - 

COMBINATION OFFER. 

THE CHAUTAUQUAS and ASSEMBLY DAILY HERALD 

The eT Ey Assembly Daily Herald, aad Youths’ 


- 


Dr. T. L. FLOOD, Meadville, Pa 
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“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
Various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 
Pianos have rapidly grown in pu!>lic estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all lands 
Smucrse the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
W4.REROOMS 
130 Fifth Avenue, 182 Tremont St., 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. y 
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_ thoughtful people who are interested in this subject will 


- of profaning the Sabbath and neglecting the sanctuary, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ASH, ALDER, MAPLE. 


INELY the tapering ash displays 
Its just proportions, fairly crowned ; 
Its peak ascends, and from its base 
The stately branches sweep the ground. 


The rugged bark in furrowy folds 
Asserts an atblete’s make within, 
And to the supple sinew mo’ds, 
As fits the snake his leathern skin. 


The fertile alder, hundred-armed, 
Makes every unclaimed spot its own ; 
The lawless life is surely charmed 
That swells its pollen-pregnant cone. 


The maple through its kindly veins 
Filters the air-drenched sunlight fine ; 
The climbing sap its height attains, 
Its wood is steeped in amber wine. 


Each frost-bound fiber thus made new 
While vet the day is halved with night, 
Its boughs ensphered against the blue 
Speak to the eye in lines lof light. 
—ELAINE GOODALE, in ‘‘ The Critic.” 


CHILD NURTURE IN THE CHURCH. 


HE following extract, which we take from the 
columns of the ‘‘ Andover Review,” is so full of 
wholesome truth and wise suggestion that we offer it as 
food for reflection during the summer vacation. It ap- 
peals alike to parents, pastors, and teachers. All 


feel the force and truth of the article : 

‘‘Qur New England churches have always had a 
stern sense of the duty which they have owed to the 
‘rising generation.’ Probably there was more preach- 
ing on this subject in former times than there is now. 
The nature of the Abrahamic covenant, the importance 
of infant baptism, the duty of family worship, the sin 


the necessity of a firm parental government on the prin 
ciple of ‘spare the rod and spoil the child’—all these 
were insisted upon. The Christian nurture of that day 
was of a heroic sort, and there was not always much 
show of affection in it. But it did put the children in 
effective training for a life of principle. It inculcated 
habits of obedience, virtue, and reverence. It was em- 
phatic in behalf of doctrinal instrnctiom and moral dis- 
cipline. It prepared the way for final submission to the 
claims of a righteous God. The law was the school- 
master which led to Christ. 

If the object of Christian training is to hold the child 
in the firm grasp of commandment for a future conver- 
sion in mature years, then the old measures are satisfac- 
tory and sufficient. Our fathers did mot expect an 
early conversion in their children, and they did not 
labor for it. Their reliance was upon the sovereign 
grace of God. Conversion involved a stubborn contest 
with that grace, and culminated in submission. It was 
a mighty wrestling, a grand crisis in the spiritual life. 
The experience looked for was that of a man, not that 
of a nursling. The religious training of the children 
was, therefore, a moral and intellectual regimen, by 
which they might be gradually strengthened for the, 
great struggle when it should come. It was, perhaps, | 
the best possible preparation for a future conversion in 
mature years. It was, at least, thoroughly consistent 
with its aim. 

‘* But a change is working now. Perhaps it ought to 
be said that the change has already been wrought in the 
mind of the churches. It is in reference to the vdject of 
Christian training. It is generally believed at the pres- 
ent time that the object of our endeavors should be the 
child’s immediate conversion ; that we should expect 
this at a very early period in its life; that, indeed, as 
soon as it can know its mother the child may know 
Christ, and that instead of training him for a Christian 
life to be entered upon at some indefinite future time, 
he may most frequently be trained in a Christian life 
already entered and recognized. Of course such a 
change as this in our conceptions is fundamental. It 
puts the whole subject in a different light. We have an 
entir&y different aim before us now, and we must of 
necessity proceed in a different way. The old measures 
cannot lead to the new results. Our different aim com- 
pels us to take a new path. , | 

‘‘]. In our efforts for the conversion of the children 
we must recognize the difference between the experiences 
of a child and the experiences ofa man. | 

“This is perhaps the most difficult, as it is the most 
important, ting for us to do. We have been accus- 
tomed in the past to demand a certain definite, regula- 
tion experience at conversion. It is natural for us to 
think that this must be required now im the case of our 
children. But a moment's reflection will convince us 
that we ought not to ask such a thing. | Such an experi- 
ence no more fits these children than their fathers’ 


clothes. 


‘Conversion is necessary. But conversion may | 


| 


of some tender moment, when the prayer is being 
offered at the mother’s knee; and neither child nor 
mother may mark the instant of the change. It may 
come before spiritual consciousness altogether, so that the 
child ‘emerges from infancy with the marks of God’s 
grace upon him.’ This is, indeed, the normal way of en- 
tering the Christian life. ‘The natural and easy way 
for a child,’ says Professor Phelps, ‘is to grow up a 
Christian, so as never to remember the time when he 
was not one.’ ‘The new birth,’ says Neander, ‘is not 
to be a new crisis, beginning at some definable moment, 
but is to begin imperceptibly, and so proceed through 
the entire life.’ ‘Boys and girls who become Christians 
normally,’ says the Rev. James G. Merrill, ‘ become 
Christians gradually.’ 

‘*TI. It therefore becomes evident that our plan must 
be directed not only toward the conversion of the 
children, but also and especially toward their training 
in the Christian life. 

‘‘ We received a letter recently from a young mother, 
from which we are sure a few words will be instructive 
on this matter. Referring to the couple of Goethe— 

‘** Talent forms itself in solitude ; 

Character, in the storms of life ’— 
she says, ‘I sometimes hear people talk about the 
Christian character of children, and have wondered how 
they could apply this big phrase, so weighty with mean- 
ing, to the little ones. Doubtless ‘‘a child is known by 
his doings,” yet it seems to me that it is not so much 
character that we should expect to see in children as 
those tendencies and convictions which, when the stress 
of life is upon them, will develop into mature and sym- 
metrical character. It is not given to many of us to 
attain unto the fullness of Christian experience until 
after years of tossing ; perhaps never ; yet the youngest 
among us, our little boys and girls, may lead truly 
Christly lives, patterned after Him of whom we read, 
‘* And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled 
with wisdom ; and the grace of God was upon him.”’’ It 
is in such a Christian life as that our children should be 
trained ; not for it, but in it. They may easily be 
brought to Christ, and then begins that ‘ child nurture 
in the church’ which is to be wisely and kindly and 
faithfully followed up until mature character is finally 
established. 

‘* Just here is where the strain comes most heavily 
upon us. It is no light task with which we are charged. 
It requires a deal of patience and watchful sympathy to 
follow these growing children of ours through the suc- 
cessive stages of their development, and give them all 
along the right sort of guidance. ‘ Boys and girls are a 
variable quantity.’ They arg not the same this year as 
last, and in half a dozen years what wonderful changes 
come over them! We must grow with their gruwth ; 
our sympathy must be discerning, and our methods 
flexible, as we take upon ourselves something of a divine 
condescension and train them carefully in the prin- 
ciples of righteousness and the graces of a Christian 
life. Welike the word now coming so much into use, 
child ‘nurture.’ It is something more than teaching ; 
it is more than guiding. It enters into the child’s 
life, and gives it nourishment, and causes it to grow 
To nurture is ‘to train up with a fostering care like that 
of a mother’s.’ Just this is the mission of our churches 
to the children. They are to be parental, maternal. 

“TII. If we accept these principles, then our plan 
may look to the saving of adi the children under the 
care of our churches. 

‘That branch of the Christian church which acts 
most wisely and promptly and efliciently in the disci- 
plining of its children isthe one that will be most greatly 
prospered in the coming years. It will stand fore- 
most in rank and power in conquering the world for 
Christ. 

‘TV. And now as to specific methods; in what prac- 
tical ways can this child nurture in the church be best 
performed ? 

‘*1. We should say,by all means let the first endeavor 
of the church be to incite the parents to the work. 
They are the church’s officers for this ministry. The 
old proverbs are true: ‘An ounce of true mother is 
worth a pound of priest.’ ‘They who rock the cradle 
rule the world.’ And the exhortation is not to mothers 
alone. The chief apostolic command on this matter is, 
‘Fathers, bring up your children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.’ The church cannot serve the 
children better than to be the parents’ monitor, and con- 
stantly to keep before them the privileges of their high 
calling in the Christian home. 

“There is that sweet privilege of offering the child in 
the covenant of the Lord. ‘I have lent him to the 
Lord ; as long as he liveth he shall be lent to the Lord.’ 
Of all the}good things that can be done for the child, or 
the man, in after life, nothing can ever supply the loss 
of a definite and entire consecration to Christ in infancy 
‘by the mother who bore him. That church does an in- 
estimable service to its children which inapires parents 
to make this solemn dedication. Some would construe 
this as meaning, revive the old doctrine and practice 


eeme without violence. It may be the sweet experience 


of infant baptism. But we would not put it in just 


that way. Les us rather say revive the practice of in- 
fantconsecration. Exhibit the beauty of God’s cov- 
enant with the family ; show the connection between 
the faith of the parent and the salvation of the child ; 
and then from the spirit proceed to the form. The cov- 
enant being entered into, the seal of it will be sought, if 
only the privilege be open ; and that of which the beau- 
tiful and sacred rite is a sign will follow, if, indeed, it 
has not already been achieved—even the child’s regen- 
eration. 

‘‘ After this consecration, there is the culture of the 
home ; the instruction ; the example; the sympathy ; 
the kindly but firmly enforced discipline—all that goes 
to make up the daily drill in Christian living. The first 
and best training that the church can give the children 
is the training of the parents for these various offices in 
the household life. 

‘2. But the church must go on from this to more 
direct and personal ministries to its children. Parents 
cannot do it all. The church is the nourishing mother 
to all of us. Itis by her watchful sympathy and con- 
stant instruction that we older ones are helped forward 
toward heaven; and surely the children should have 
their share in her attention. It may be well if her first 
care be for them. : 

“* We cannot see how this care can be given except 
by establishing special agencies in the church for this 
special work of child-training. This does not ignore 
the influence of the regular means of grace—the pub- 
lic worship, the prayer-meeting, the Sunday-school. 
These all play an important part in the religous develop- 
ment of our chiidren, and they may be made increasingly 
useful in this direction. But the case evidently demands 
a more special treatment. What shallit be? We hear 
a great deal just now about children’s societies and chil- 
dren's sermons, children’s meetings and children’s 
covenants: what shall we do about these? Shall we 
introduce them into our own church work ? If so, how, 
and where, and when? We are confused sometimes 
with the thought of them. They are measures with 
which we are unacquginted, agencies which we do not 
know how to operate. And too often the majority of us 
cast-them all aside as impracticable. The more sensible 
thing would be to study them all thoroughly. These 
various sorts of Christian endeavor are the outworkings 
of a deep sense of need. It is effort in the right direc- 
tion. The results which have already followed some of 
the undertakings have become a practical recommenda- 
tion of them. Something ought to be done, and we may 
at least receive suggestion. 

‘*Children need instruction ; they are to be ‘ nourished 
up in the words of faith and of good doctrine.’ They 
need moral discipline ; so that the conscience, intelligent 
and discerning, shall dominate the whole personality. 
They must be trained in the habit of self-denial, in the 
spirit of love and sympathy and sacrifice. Looking 
forward to the future, it would seem that our boys 
especially should be prepared to do the great benevolent 
work of the churches. We are extending our mission- 
ary enterprises on every hand, elaborately organizing 
them for future generations; are wetraining our youth 
so that they will become the intelligent, sympathetic, 
and generous supporters of these great Christian 
charities ? Then there are all the various forms of 
Christian activity at home, to which we know all the 
children will soon be called ; and all the temptations of 
social and business life, to which they will soon be ex- 
posed. It is not too much to ask of the church that it 
shall have every one of these things in view as it seeks 


the Christian nurture of its children. The pastor ae po 
to attend to some of them. Some may be intrusted to 
the Sunday-school teachers. Some may be best provided 
for omg organization. Butin some way and by 
some 

performed, in every church. 

‘* By these means the children may be held gently but 
firmly through all the years of early Christian yrowth, 
until, with something of mature experience aan intelli- 
gent belief, they may be brought into formal connection 
with the church on the public confession of their fatih. 
While ‘joining the church’ should not be the ostensible 
aim of this training, yet one ought carefully to examine 
either himself or his methods if a large number do not 
come forward to this duty at twelve or fourteen, or at 
least sixteen years of age. 

‘**In conclusion, one or two words may be said about 
the workers in this field. 


‘* First, it is a work which cannot be intrusted to in- | 


ferior hands. The children must be strongly led. The 
men and women who seek to give character must them- 
selves have character. It needs wisdom, vigor, power, 
todothe work. The best and strongest among us are 
none too nobly equipped. Attention has been called to 
the fact that it was the leader of the Apostles, the 
one, and ready Peter,’ who was bidden, ‘Feed my 


“Second, the work will call for the best that we 
have to give. Pastors cannot make this their profes- 
sional plaything. It may be delightful work, a refresh- 
ing change from the dull labors of the day ; it must be 
joyful or it will fail; but it demands thought and 
energy and that sort of persistency that never tires. 
The children need our best selves, our genuine selves, 
without affectation. There is a silly notion which some 
people cherish, that in order to work with children one 
must be childish; that the ‘mentally weak and the 
morally flimsy’ will satisfy the child’s demand. Over 
against this false conception we wish to emphasize the 
very opposite fact. Simplicity is needed, but it is the 
simplicity of purity and clearness, the simplicity of 
large and luminous truths and principles consistently 
W. Coopmr, in Andover Review. 


y such work as this should be undertaken and. 
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THE NAMELESS PORTRAIT. 


‘‘A curious fact has come to light in 
regard to the row of portraits hanging in 
- the House lobby in the rear of the 
Speaker’s chair,” writes a Washington 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch.” ‘‘ These portraits are those of the 
various Speakers of the House. It is a 
custom, and has been for years, to place 
in this lobby a portrait of each Speaker, 
life size, most of them done in crayon. 
Among these portraits was one without a 
name attached, and it has been for years 
something of a mystery. Nobody knew 
definitely whom it represented. A careful 
examination and checking of the list of 
Speakers, however, recently brought to 
light the fact that all the Speakers of the 
House except two were represented in 
this portrait gallery. These two were 
Theodore Sedgwick, of Massachusetts, 
who was speaker of the House for the 
Sixth Congress, and Nathaniel Macon, of 
North Carolina, who was Speaker in the 
Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Congresses. 
It thus became evident that this nameless 
picture was either that of Sedgwick or 
Macon,-and this set the Representatives 
from those States to discover which of 
th2 two it did represent. Mr. Rockwell, 
of Massachusetts, was finally successful 
in solving the problem. Ransacking 
through the Congressional Library he 
found a history of Berkshire County, 
Mass., written by a gentleman of the 
country clergy, Rev. David D. Field, 
fatherof Justice Field, now so commonly 
mentioned as a Presidential candidate, 
and alsoof David W. and Cyrus W. Field, 
This little work, published at Pittsfield, 
Mass., fifty-five years ago, contained a por- 
trait of Mr. Sedgwick, representing him as 
wearing the old-fashioned quee, while the 
portrait in the House gives a picture with 
the natural hair, a different position from 
that given in the old book. The resem- 
blance, however, was quite sufficient to 
convince Mr. Rockwell and others whose 
attention he called to the subject that the 
nameless picture {s that of Theodore Scdg- 
wick, Speaker of the Sixth House. This 
discovery brings to light another, equally 
interesting, in regard to the one Speaker 
the place for whose portrait is still vacant. 
That Speaker was, as indicated above, 
Nathaniel Macon, of North Carolina. 
The inquiries by the North Carolina 
members for his portrait brought to light 
the fact that he had steadily refused dur- 
ing his lifetime to have a picture of him- 
self made. It is said, indeed, that he had 
such peculiar notions on this subject that 
he became very indignant at one time on 
discovering that an artist was trying to 
make a sketch of him as he sat in the 
Speaker's chair, and immediately took 
measures to have tife sketch summarily 
destroyed, which was done. This, it 
seems, was not his only peculiarity, hav- 
ing left explicit directions at his death 
that no picture of him should be retained, 
and that his grave should be unmarked 
by any monument except a pile of stones, 
to which each person visiting the grave 
might be permitted to add a stone.” 


THINNING FRUIT. 


Dr. Jabez Fisher, of Northern Massa- 
chusetts, tells Mr. Atkinson, editor. of the 
“Farm Journal,” that the operation of 
thinning fruit should be commenced when 
the fruits: are from one-half inch to an 
inchin diameter. Begin by removing so 
as to leave, first, no two specimens grow- 
ing from the same spur, and no two so 
near together as that they will be likely to 
touch each other when full-grown, leav- 
ing, in all cases, the best one of a cluster ; 
second, no specimen that is deformed or 
is so injured in any way that it will be 
sure to become deformed as it grows; 
third, no one that shows injury by any 
insect ; and, fourth, no one that is materi- 
ally smaller than the average of the re- 
mainder. Doctor Fisher has been remark- 
ably successful. He has practiced thin- 
ning fruit for many years. But will this 


to be considered what it costs. 


pay ? To answer this question it is first 
Suppose a 
Beurre d’Anjou pear-tree, the spherical 
head of which measures from twelve to 
thirteen feet in diameter, and occupies, 
say, 1,000 cubic feet{offspace to a set crop 
of 4,000 pears. If all were left to mature 
they would measure, possibly, fifteen 
bushels, that might sell for $2 per bushel, 
or $30. If, now, the crop be thinned to 
one-half its number, the product would 
be likely to measure eleven bushels, that 
would be worth fully twice the price of 
the others, or $44. If the crop should 
comprise but 1,500 specimens, giving 
about ten cubic inches of space to each, 
the product would still be ten bushels, 
fally worth $5, or $50 for the whole. 


—The Theater Royal of Edinburgh was 
totally destroyed by fire on June 30. 
Miss Mary Anderson recently played at 
this theatre. 


FINANCIAL. 


The payment of the usual semi-annual 
dividends and interest, July 1 on the 
various Government, State, city, and cor- 
poration bonds and stocks have liberated 
some sixty million dollars to investors 
and holders of securities, at a time when 
the demand for reinvestment finds a very 
ow market for all shares and securities. 
These payments have demonstrated how 
exaggerated areSthe stories and predictions 
with respect to defaults on such obligations. 
The only considerable failures to meet 
interest payments for June and July are 
the Erie Railway on its consolidation 
bonds ; the Wabash Railway on its general 
mortgage bonds, and those of some of its 
branches ; the Denver Rio Grande on its 
first Consolidated bonds and some few ofthe 
minor roads which have been in a bankrupt 
condition fora year or more. The Wa- 
bash Railway, though in the hands of 
receivers, has advertised that, by order of 
the Court, it will provide for the interest 
on all of its old main line bonds, and on 
those of its prinoipal branches. The 
Texas & Pacific Railway, which it has 
been anticipated would default on its in- 
terest, has, through the aid of the Missouri 
Pacific Company, provided forits July 
payments, and will, undoubtedly, by the 
same aid, meet its August interest. The 
Atlantic & Pacific, the Central Pacific, 
the Southern Pacific, and the Union Paci- 
fic roads have all met their July obliga- 
tions promptly, although rumor has’ been 
busy asserting that in each and all of these 
companies failure was probable. The 
general effect of this strong proof of 
solvency where bankruptcy was looked 
for is proving very helpful in] the direc- 
tion of resturing confidence. Since this 
unexpected proof of financial soundness 
a decided change seems to have taken pos- 
session of the markets for stocks and 
bonds. Inplaceof doubt, depression, and 
fear, a buying movement, indicative of 
returning reason, has had the effect to ad- 
vance the leading shares from five per 
cent. to ten per cent., and the general 
bond market from five percent. to twenty 
percent. Perhaps in the history of the 
bond market there never has been so sharp 
or senseless a decline in the bond list as dur- 
ing the past four weeks, since the May pan- 
‘ic. The best of bonds have tumbled, with 
no adequate reason, to figures which made 
them great bargains for those who would 
step in and buy them up. Until this week, 
however, there seemed to be no courage 

anywhere ; every body has ‘been afflicted 
with the general scare ; but now, and for 
‘sevetal days, a new spirit is infused tnto the 
markets, and a healthful movenient, not 
violent, but progressive, has apparently 
lifted the whole tone and taken the list 
out of the old ruts, we may say per- 
manently ; for while we are likely to have 
reactions, the most conservative and 
careful of judges concede that the mar- 
ket has run its dismal downward course, } 
and must meet with a change for the 
better. This change, as we have inti- 
mated, was occasioned, at this time, by 


the demonstration of solvency on the 
part of railways in meeting their obliga- 
tions so almost universally. The public 
mind had been educated to believe in 
coming disasters at this period ; they did 
not come, but, on the contrary, the rail- 
ways are really earning very handsome- 
ly, and the reports of the summer and 
autumn crops now, and soon to be gath- 
ered, are so undoubtedly favorable that 
the prospects for continued prosperity 
are really brilliant. We are beginning 
to ask seriously, Why have we passed 
through such a period of panic and 
slaughter? And when men ask these 
questions under present circumstances, 
and receive no satisfactory answer, they 
will take as speedy steps as possible to 
make up their losses arising from such 
a foolish course. Hence it is that we 
find the bond market full of orders for 
fair and good bonds. Any reasonably 
good bond that has declined ten to 
twenty per cent. is now sought after. 
One after arother of stocks on the share 
list, too, are attracting attention. St. Paul, 
Northwest, Rock Island, Burlington & 
Quincy, Lake Shore, New York Central, 
Illinois Central, Pullman Palace Car, St. 
Louis & San Francisco, Western Union 
Telegraph, Delaware, Lackawanna «& 
Western, New Jersey Central, and, to a 
partial degree, the cheaper stocks, have 
made advances ranging from five to 
fifteen per cent., and exhibiting at the 
close of the week a strength that prom- 
ises well for the future. The holiday, 
with the Stock Exchange, included Satur- 
day, so that we have nad no opportunity 
for obtaining the bank statement of the 
week; but money is so abundant, 
at from one to two per cent. on 
call, and the domestic exchanges are so 
in favor of New York, that we believe 
the bank exhibit will be very favorable 
to New York banks. The Foreign Ex- 
change market is weak, and gold ship- 
ments have already been ma:te from Lon- 
don during the past week or two. 
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PROTECTION from LIGHTNING ! 


Quimby’s Improved System. 


The only aystem that affords ABSOL OTE protec- 
tion from lightning... Has been tested more than 
fifty years, without a failure, Before assuming con- 
trol of the business, the subscribér was, for ‘more 


Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 
EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
NO. 64 COLLEGE PLACE, 
Corner Chambers St., New York. 


CHILDS? 


Treatment For 


—_——— 


CATARRH 


“One More Effort” 


The Hon. Edgar Thorn, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. 
ex-Surrogate of Dutchess County, writes, underdate 
of March 2, 1881, as follows: 


“Having received much relief and benefit from 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, I feel constrained to send you 
a testimonial in ita favor. For the past seven or 
eight years I have been afflicted with sores of an 
ulcerous form on both my legs, between the knee 
and ankle. I tried all the medicines for purifying 
the blood [ could hear of, and it would makea long 
list if [should name them. I received no relief, and 
had made up my mind that there was no relief for 
me. But about the Ist of December I saw in the 
paper 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


recommended for the curing of sores, etc. Being 
very bad at that time, I thought I would make one 
more effort, though contrary to my best judgment. 
I consequently bought a bottle of Hood’s Sarsapa 
rilla. As soon as I began to take it improvement 
gan, a it was perceptible from day today. When 
the bottle was gone | was astonished and delighted 
at the change which had been affected in my con 


dition. I took asecond bottle, and when I had fin. 
ished my legs were well I[ am now on my third 
ttle. here ia not a sore on my legs, and | can use 


them as! choose. The doctors said it would not do 
to heal them up, that my general health would be 
impaired; but I have gained six or seven pounds, 
and have missed but one business day from my 
office, which is three quarters of a mile age my 
house. Iam now on the western edge of life, be ing 
in my Sth year.” 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six forg5. Made only by 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Maas. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


— Ne Waste. 
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R. DURKEE & CO. 
| NEW YORK. 


ADVANTAGES 


URN TH 
WALNUT HANDLE, 

DOUBLE POINTE 
BEST CHEAP. 


THREE IRONS 
ONE HANDLE AND A STAND: vo ASET. 


-HARDWAR TRADE- 


Fast Potato Diegin 


THE MONARCH POTATO DIGGER 


Savesits cost yearly, FIVE 
OVER, to every farmer 


{8™ Write postal card for FREE elegantly 
illustrated Catalogue, in Six Brilliant Colors, 
that cost us $2000 to publish. 


Monarch Manufacturing Co., iti. 


BED=:! BOF A BE Dam! ‘Graves’ 
of itin first issue of each month 
N, 681 Washington &t. Poston. Maca 


HEATH HOUSE 
SCHOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN, N. J., 
Now open. 

The best Mountain Resort adjacent to New 
York and Philadelphia. Pure raountain air: no 
mosquitoes ; no malaria; sanitary arrangements 
perfect. Send for cir« niar. 

J WARREN COLEMAN. Pronrtetor 


ARLOW’S INDIGO RBI CE, 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been full chm ed and in. 
it on e. C7 ASK Frise FOR 
TBERGEK, Prop’r, 233 N. Second St., Philadelphia; 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS: 

be taken athome. Nocase 
incurable when our questions 


REV. 2. P. CHILDS, Tres, 
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HOW ACQUAINTANCES ARE MADE 
IN LONDON. 


Squire Broadacres, with a large rent-roll 
(fine old family property in Cornshire), hav- 
ing married the sister of an Irish peer, and 


~ spent the early years of their married life in 


comfortable contentment at their country 
home, caring little for the attractions of a 
London season, now finds himself with grown- 
up daughters. Lady Kathleen has kept up 
her intimacy with Irish relations, has visited 
Dublin occasionally, and attended the vice 
regal parties whenthere, but now feels the 
time has arrived when the girls (and both are 
pretty) should have a London season. The 
fiat goes forth that a house in Belgravia shall 
be taken, and a general move take place to 
the metropolis. Broadacres was situated in 
a part of England where they were still very 
conservative, and the ‘‘ nouveaux riches’’ 
had not bought up any of the old family 
properties in the neighborhood and imported 
all the last extravagances from London; so 
every one went on much as their fathers and 
grandfathers did, content with interchange 
of true hospitality among themselves, and 
always feeling it a fumily duty, if not always 
a pleasure, to welcome kinsfolk of all de 
grees who cared to come so far. Large 
Christmas parties, hunting and shooting by 
day for the men; riding, skating, etc., for 
the girls, with good cheer for the elders, and 
plenty of dancing for the young ones, sum- 
med up the enjoyments of most. London 
acquaintances were not very numerous, and 
it was with somewhat dreary faces that the 
family met in the dull-looking dining-room of 
the furnished London house the morning after 
their arrival. How enter the charmed circle ’ 
What use that ‘‘ The Court Journal’’ had re- 
marked upon the appearance of Lady 
Kathleen’s pretty daughters? What use 
that the horses on which they appeared in 
Rotten Row were the admiration of judges in 
horseflesh ? What use Paterfamilias sitting at 
the club with old chums and bringing one or 
two to dine, or a few country neighbors call- 
ing ? no one comes to London to meet or to 
entertain the people whom they can see every 
day for the rest of the year. Impatient at 
the results of a first season, Lady Kathleen 
decided in asking the Duchess of Brentford 
if she would let her have a talk upon the mat- 
ter, hoping the Duchess might remember 
that she and her mother had been old ac- 
quaintances when his Grace ruled in Ireland 
fora short time. ‘‘ Delighted to see you, 
and delighted to advise you ;’’ so now for it, 
and she at once grasped the situation. Havy- 
ing satisfactorily married her own three 
daughters, she could afford to be generous 
toward young and pretty débutantes, and 
the gist of her advice was this: If a woman 
only desires a ball-giving, ball-going ac- 
quaintance, it is to be done by giving a ball 
yourself, all invitations sent out with the 
Dachess’s compliments. Of course, I sup 

pose you are not swamped with a list of 
country neighbors and dut-of-the-way rela- 
tions—that makes it hopeless. Give me carte- 
blanche to invite everybody, order a first- 
rate supper, spare noexpense, and you will 
have a good ball and as many invitations to 
follow as you can wish tothe balls this year, 
and the girls will be introduced to all the 
menin London. That is the way acquaint- 
ances are made by storm. 

Now, the squire was shrewd and far-seeing, 
and when his wife discussed the idea, did 
not fall into it, and gave good reasons for 
waiting a bit ; and sure enough one by one an 
invitation dropped in from those who were 
themselves slowly advancing up the steps of 
the social ladder, and were glad to secure the 
name of Lady Kathleen on their list ; and, 
though Bridget and Mary thought the genus 
of young men who were paraded there 
strangely unattractive, and not good in their 
valsing, it was a beginning, and better than 
nothing. 

Meantime others push by them and get 
into society in a marvelous way, without 
the sponsorship of a grande dame. How is 
that done? Money—money well laid out. 
The Duchess of Park Lane is getting up a 
charity ball or a charity concert—sells the 
tickets herself ; so Mrs. de Smythfeild pre 
sents her compliments, and might she have 
six‘or ten of the best places ?—a rich haul fora 
concert that is hanging on hand, so a gracious 
reply is sent. Move No. 2, Mrs. de Smythfeild 
knows @ great many friends who would like 
to go if the Duchess would intrust her with a 
dozen to dispose of; and so, with a check 
for £20 or £25, Mrs. de 8. ventures to leave 
her card, promptly returned with a query 
whether she would be on the committee of a 
bazaar for sending ‘‘ coals to Newcastle”’ or 


something equally useful. The committee 
meet at Park-Lane House ; Mrs.de 8. attends, 
exquisitely dressed, undertakes a stall, offers 
to send flowers to her Grace’s, and the ac- 
quaintance is made. 

It is impossible to say when and how 
a wise acquaintance can be secured. A 


widower asking for the character of a foot- 


man made so good use of the formal inter- 
view with his late employer, a widow, that 
they made a matrimonial engagement ere 
long. Lady Kathleen had agreed to go to 
Wellington College one summer day for an 
anniversary festival or grand cricket match, 
and the girls were well pleased at the ar- 
rangement. ‘‘ My dear,’’ said the squire, 
‘poor old Charley Crofts—an invalid, you 
know, always lives abroad—writes to say 
that his nephew, not long come into his 
grandfather’s title, is thinking of taking our 
hounds next season, as Jones has resigned, 
and Charley writes to ask if I will show him 
hospitality, and teli him all about the coun- 
try. Rather a stupid idea to accept a 
country he knows nothing about; but he 
seems a keen sportsman. Only able to 
be a week or two in England just now, 
so I must go down home and put him up.’’ 
May’s heart was more set on the haymak- 
ing than on the feeble pleasures of Lon- 
don, and jumped at the idea of going 
down with her father to keep him company, 
and so off she went the very day Lady Kath- 
leen and Bridget were due at the College. 
The speeches were over, and the train just 
going to leave for London—nearly every 
place taken—when two ladies hurried up, 
and were pushed in almost on to Bridget’s 
lap, who neither frowned nor scowled, but 
moved on, and as there was only room for 
one, sat contentedly on the arm of the next 
seat, accepting smilingly the apologies of the 
last comers, till half-way to London, when 
the carriage was nearly emptied, and only 
Lady Kathleen and her daughter remained. 
Profuse thanks had been offered, and gen- 
eral remarks on the College and the boys 
followed between the elders, till a casual 
observation led to a discovery that, though 
years had passed since they met, this was no 
less than Lady Hautcliffe, whose parties 
were so exclusive that to be invited put the 
cachet on any one's position in society ; and, 
therefore, with delight Bridget heard her 
say: ‘‘ NowI have met you and seen your 
pretty girl, I hope you will bring her to my 
dance to morrow; I'll send a card. It is 
very small, as I have royalty to dinner, and 
just enough to fill the rooms without crowd- 
ing;’’ and thus the best acquaintance of 
London society was made, and after that 
evening neither invitations nor parties were 
wanting to Bridget—weill-dressed, decidedly 
pretty, and a good dancer, seen at Lady 
Hautcliffe’s most select receptions, settied 
that matter. 

Meanwhile May orderba the dinner, ar- 
ranged the flowers, visited the dogs, fed the 
hunters turned out for their summer run, 
did the honors quietly to Lord Morton when 
he came, rode across country when he and 
her father visited various places, and, finally, 
at the end of the young laird’s stay—curi- 
ously prolonged from one or two weeks— 
came back to London, having made, not 
only an acquaintance, but an engagement 
with the man that half London had set their 
caps at in vain. So capricious is fate, and 
so different the ways in which people make 
acquaintance.—[The London Queen. 


WHAT HISTORY IS. 


Every babe that is born into the world 
comes into it hopelessly bankrupt. Its first 
wail is a confession of insolvency at a meet- 
ing of its preferred creditors. A wide world 
of men and women, living and dead, have 
been toiling for ages with the distinct object 
of putting him under obligations. We are 
all born beggars, on the silken couch and 
under the golden canopy of civilization. 
History is but one great ledger, with our per- 
sonal account slipping quickiy down on the 
debit side tothe bottom of well-nigh every 
page. There is no footing up the columns 
of our liabilities. We climb the top of some 
huge windy bill and stand, a fluttering speck, 
looking down into the valleys and far away 
across the land to where the sky bends down 
over it and the great terrestrial ball slopes 
softly out of sight; we mark the fields cov- 
ered with their crops, the herds in the pas- 
tures, the villages with their steeples, the 
town, the factory with its high, slender chim- 
ney—finer, to my eye, than any Cleopatra’s 
needle—the black mining shaft in the hill- 
side, and the railroad trains leaping the mill- 
streams and gliding up or down the long, 
green valleys; anda spirit at our side, the 


| 


muse of history, reminds us that all this is 
but the tiny fraction of a moral, intellectual, 
and mental wealth which, in a certain good, 
strong, literal sense, is the possession of each 
one of us, to have and to hold, but got on 
credit from the men and women who rescued 
it from the trackless wilderness and have 
long since lain down under the sod and the 
graveyard stones. Yea, more—the very no- 
bility of sentiment that prompts us to ac- 
knowledge this obligation, and to cast about 
us after ways and means for meeting it, isa 
priceless endowment accumulated for us by 
our far earlier ancestors from the first days 
when they began to leave behind them the 
moral obtuseness of savages. All law, all 
government, all social order, all human 
affairs, are founded in the trust that the liv- 
ing inheritor will keep faith with the departed 
testator, and live up to that testator’s best 
hopes or transcend them. Harmony with 
this idea is the moral of history, and nine- 
tenths of all that it takes to make a citizen. 
—[(George W. Cable, at University of Ala- 
bama. 


THE 
PuBLISHER’S DEsk. 


New YorK, THURSDAY, JULY 10, 1884. 


Any system of tactics that brings to a 
common market the two elements of demand 
and supply serves no mean purpose. This is 
particularly true where the traffic is in at- 
tributes of mind, rather than the more 
tangible articles of ordinary trade. 

Such is the business of the American 
School Institute (Messrs. J. W. Schermer- 
horn & Co., 7 East Fourteenth St.) Its 
mission is fourfold, i.e., ‘‘To supply colleges 
and schools with teachers; teachers with 
positions; parents with information of 
good schools; and to sell and rent school 
properties. Every requirement pertaining to 
the education of the young comes within the 
scope of this Agency.’’ Any well ’recom- 
mended and qualified teacher may apply to 
them with a tolerable certainty of success in 
finding what is sought. A nominal registra- 
tion fee is charged, anda small percentage 
of the first year’s salary, payable after a po- 
sition is secured. Applicants are furnished 
with forms stating their qualifications. 
These are filed under a perfect system which 
enables the Agency to turn at a moment’s 
notice to any class of teachers, and every 
individual of such class. 

As opportunity offers, teachers are put in 
direct communication with parties seeking 
assistants of their qualifications. The Agency 
holds out no false inducements, and frankly 
admits its inability to ‘“‘create vacancies,’’ 
at the same time refusing to enter into rela- 
tions with any except those whose testimo- 
nials and qualifications will stand the most 
thorough scrutiny and tests. It is this un- 
wavering principle, through a period of thirty 
years, that has won for it the confidence of 
ail educators, both at home and abroad. 

In connection with these other concurrent 
branches of school business, Messrs. Scher- 
merhorn & Co. are prepared to furnish every 
possible form and kind of school supplies, 
in any quantity, and at the lowest pos- 
sible rates. They make a speciality of 
kintergarten and kitchen-garden materials, 
and most cheerfully furnish estimates and 
information on any of the above subjects. 

The Agency deserves both the encourage- 
ment and patronage of all educators for the 
inestimable value of its services to all in- 
terested in the work of education, whether 
they seek help or employment. 


“T was allrun ‘down, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
sp pa the medicine I needed,” write hun- 
people. Take it now. 100 Doses $1. 


AYER’S 


Ague Cure. 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 


larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, — 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Aold br all Druggists. 


me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING+” BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HGT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ. 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW AKE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
BANNERS 


IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB 


> 
59 Carroine St., New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


b»11s of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 
Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinaet. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
Clocks, etc., ete. Pri cata 
sent free. Add 


reas 
& Co,, Baltimore, Md. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


known to the since 
1826. Church, 1, Schoo 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peala, 


Mencely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


R. GEISSLER *. Clinton Place, West Eighth 


Church Furniture. 


t, New York. 


§. Banners, 


CHURCH LODGE EURNITU 


ages al Com wildfire. 


AGENTS WAN TED. 


= 


AGENTS WANTED | for the new aot 
Elizabeth 


“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just co 

20 for Cireu Specimen Pi Plate. 


WORTHINGTON co., artford, Co 


HE COMPLETE HOM 


. New edition.—New bindings.—New illustrations 
fea a new designs. a gotten up. Same low price, 
Adapted to all classes lls at sight. Agents doing big 
work. EXCELLENT TERMS, The handsomest prospecwus 
ever issued. Apply now 
BRADLEY. GARRETSON & CO., 6 North poop Ko a St. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Also other grand new ‘books 


WANTED A WOMAN 


energy and for 2 oc 


locality middle-aged 


AGENTS WANTED for the LIVES OF 


BLAINE AND LOGAN 


10tol 
Bz Col Best and 


r cent, to Agents, 
THenDe d for Circ ra Terms, etc., to 
ART ORD PUBLISHING Ci Hartford. Conn. 


“DIETZ” 


No.4 Tubular 


OIL STOVE. 


16 Inches 
Flame, 2 cents an 
Hour! 


Absolutely free from SMOKE or SMELL! 
Four-Hole Top. Nickel Front. 
STOVES IN OPERATION AT 

DIETZ’, 


76 Fulton Street, NEW YORK. 
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Eidge's Food Blanc 
ange be apparent. 
it is satis- 
fying, and is prepared 
in a few minutes. 
Full directions ac 


size especially adapted to Fainiite ney by Drug- 
gists by many Groce ‘00d does 
not fax the digestive organs. WOOL CH & CO. on 
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THE BARTHOLDI STATUE. 


‘‘ Like the Brooklyn Bridge novelty,’ 
a young lady writes from Paris, ‘‘ you 
- will soon be going to explore the wonders 
of the Bartholdi statue. I went up in it 
the other day, giving my little contribu 
tion toward paying the dear girl’s (Libby 
we call her here) passage over to New 
York. This unique thing. which con- 
fronts one in the Rue de Vigny, towering 
above the six-story houses, js really fine. 
The pose is simple and majestic, and 
there are parts of the drapery that have 
the delicacy of work on a statuette. 
You can hardly realize that the folds on 
the huge robe are stubborn bronze. The 
surface is so wrought by the hammer that 
it gives the effect of mottled silk. Worth 
might be proud of the sleeve of her man- 
tle. The gesture of the outstretched right 
arm is full of spirit ; while the left, hold- 
ing the tablet, forms, with the head, a 
beautiful balance in the composition. It 
seems sacrilegious to have an ‘interior’ 
to such a superb creature. The entry is 
by the sole of the uplifted foot—they say 
a Chicago girl was the model—and a tall 
man can go in easily. Inside we seem to 
be looking up to the lantern of a Gothic 
cathedral, with numerous eyelets of light 
from the rivet-holes piercing the gloom. 
We reached the head by a temporary 
wooden staircase. At New York there 
will be an elevator working in the great 
framework of iron which is to form the 
main support for the structure. The old 
cicerone tells us the tale of dimensions 
as we ascend. Reckoning from the coro- 
net to what may be called the footstoo] 
the figure measures 191 feet 11 3-4 inches 
_—I want to be accurate ; but it is higher 
to the hand. The pedestal of granite is 
to be 82 feet. From the surface of Bed- 
loe’s Island to the top of the torch will be 
219 feet 11 1-2 inches. Now, the monu. 
ment at London, the loftiest isolated col- 
umn in the world, is 202 feet high; the 
Vendome column, 144 feet, and the Arc 
de Triumph, 160 feet ; while as for the 
Colossus of Rhodes, he stands but 140 
feet in his stockings. Miss Liberty wil} 
beat him 70 feet and over. The stairs 
in the arm have not been completed, so 
we had to stop at the head, the last story 
but one, and there, through the apertures 
in the coronet, all the glory of Paris 
bursts upon the view.” —| Philadelphia 
Times. 


MARRIED AND DIVORCED. 


A is married in New York, where he 
has resided for years, and has a family, 
and is the owner of real and other estate. 
He desires divorce and goes to Indiana, 
where that thing is chep and easy. Upon 
complying with some local rule, and with 
no actual notice to his wife, he gets a de- 
cree of divorce, and presently is married in 
that State to another wifc, who brings him 
other children. He again acquires new 
estates, but, tiring of his second wife, he 
deserts her and goes to California, where 
in a brief space he is again divorced, and 
then marries again, forming a new family 
and acquiring new real and personal 
estates. In a few years his fickle taste 
changes again, and he returns to New 
York, where he finds his first wife has 
obtained a valid divorce for his adulter- 
ous marriage in Indiana, which sets her 
free and forbids his marrying again 
during her lifetime, He then slips into 
an Eastern State, takes a residence, ac- 
quires real property there, and, after 
a period, gets judicially freed from his 
California bonds. He returns to New 
York, takes some new affinity, crosses 
the New Jersey line, and in an 
hour is back in New York, enjoying so 
much of his estate as the courts have not 
adjudged to his first wife, and gives new 
children to the world. «At length his Mas- 
ter takes him. He dies intestate. Now, 
what is the legal status and the condition 
of the various citizens he has given to our 
common country? And what can the 


States of their birth or domicile do for 
them? A few words will show how diffi- 
eult and important these questions are. 


The first wife’s children are doubtless 
legitimate and heirs to his estate every- 
where. The Indiana wife’s children are 
legitimate there, but probably illegitimate 
every where else. The California children 
are legitimate there and in New York 
(that marriage having taken place after 
his first wife had obtained her divorce), 
but illegitimate in Indiana and elsewhere ; 
while the second crop of New Yorkers 
are legitimate in the Eastern States and 
New York and illegitimate in Indiana and 
California. There is real and personal 
property in*each of these States. There are 
four widows each entitled to a dower and 
distribution somewhere and to some 
extent, and a large number of surely in- 
nocent children, whose legitimacy and 
property are at stake. All these legal 
embarrassments spring from want of uni 
formity of laws on a subject which should 
admit of no more diversity than the ques- 
tion of citizenship itself.—[Judge Noah 
Davis, in the ‘‘ North American Review.” 


LONG BRANCH COTTAGES. 

I have never seen such cottages in the 
world, writes a correspondent. Several 
cost $50,000 apiece. Mr. Hoey himself 
designed them, assisted only by a German 


| 


—It is said that there are more than 
30,000 children who live on the canal- 
boats of England, who grow up as much 
heathens as though they were in Zulu- 
land. 

—The silver vase recently presented to 
Irving by Mr. Toole was designed by Flax- 
man, and originally presented by Lord 
Holland and others to John P. Kemble 
on his retirement from the stage in 1817. 

—Louisville, Ky., has abandoned the 
standard time, and all city clocks have 
been turned forward eighteen minutes. 
Seventy eight out of 100 of the largest 
cities in the country use the standard 
time. 

—Los Angeles, California, has on exhibi- 
tion a horned rattlesnake. It is about 
fifteen inches in length, and has two 
horns which project from its head just 
above the eyes. It was caught in the Col- 
orado desert. 

—Three reasons for a curious habit : 
The cowboys say they wear their hair long 
because it is hard to get it cut on the 
piains ; because it keeps their ears warm 
in winter; and because it makes the 
Indians think they are brave to wear a 
scalp-lock. 

—For the recent alumni dinner at Yale 


carpenter, who has been witk him sixteen /1,000 pounds of meat were purchased ; 
years. They arerather in the Queen Anne | 200 pounds of the whole amount were 
style, but are painted in an extraordinary ‘chicken ; 300 Fulton Market tongue ; 150 


way, the prevailing colors being yellow, 
green, and dark red, mixed, as you have 
seen them on old-fashioned oil-cloths 
Each of these houses has its own gas or 
gasoline. Some of them are completely 
lined with white ash, all polished as care- 
fully as furniture, and one that I saw. to- 
day had a kind of rotunda extending to a 
stained glass dome, and on every floor are 
beautiful galleries of carved ash looking 
down. In none of these houses are the 
servants allowed to have bedrooms above 
the kitchen floor. They are provided 
with excellent bedrooms, well lighted, and 
on the same floor where they live and 
launder,and cook. Thus the entire upper 
portion of the house is private to the 
family. The smallest of these homes have 
about seventeen bedrooms each. They 
are all furnished by the proprietor, who 
rents them by the year. Mr. George Loril- 
lard’s cottage he pays $3,000 a year for. 
The dining-rooms and butler’s pantries 
are delicious to see, being upon the most 
extensive scale, All the ornaments on the 
cabinets, what-nots, etc., are of the finest 


| style in art. The largest of these houses 


goes by the name of the President’s house, 
and it has been supposed that some day 
it might become the summer residence of 
the President of the United States. It is 
more than 100 feet long. Nearly all these 
houses have six servants, bedrooms. They 
are all provided with open-air fireplaces 
on every floor and in nearly every room, 
and are designed to become winter as well 
as summer houses, and perhaps to have a 
arge hotel accessory to them. 


A DOWN-EASTER’S OX-CART. 


A Bangor man, who was in Caribou the 
other day, saw a turnout quite common 
there. It was owned by one of the natives, 
and consisted of a home-made cart, the 
wheels without tires, and a good-sized un- 
shod ox. Thé latter stood between a pair of 
shafts, evidently made with an ax. A pair 
of rope traces extended from a bow on the 
neck of the animal to the cart. From the 
bow a rope ran about the baseof the horns, 
and it was by the head, and not by the neck 
and shoulders, that the cart wasdrawn. Two 
pieces of clothesline fastened the tip of the 
horns and served to guide the animal, who 
left town on an easy trot, and seemed as well 
contented as the average horse.—({ Bangor 
(Me.) Commercial. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The Tsar of Russia has given $100,000 
for the relief of persons who suffered 
from the recent inundations in Poland. 

—The citizens of Hamelin, Brunswick, 
Germany, on Saturday, June 28, celebrated 
with great pomp the six hundredth anni- 
versary of the charming of the children 
of Hamelin by the Pied Piper. 


roast beef, while there were also 250 pounds 
of salmon. With this latter five gallons 
of drawn-butter sauce were served. 

—The Pequot Indians, whose tribe now 
numbers less than 4500, have appealed 
to the State authorities to protect the 
graves of their ancestors against relic 
hunters. They are wards of the State, 
and live in a condition of semi-civilization 
on a plot of 1,000 acres of land set apart 
for them. 

—Immense numbers of paper bottles 
are now madein Germany. Ten percent. 
of rags, forty of straw, and fifty of brown 
wood-pulp are used in making them. A 
coating of defibrinated blood, lime, and 
sulphate of ammonia makes this sub- 
stance perfectly proof against all kinds 
of liquids. 

—The Grand Cafion of Colorado is said 
to be a remarkable transmitter of sound. 
A train of cars crossing the bridge at 
Needles is heard on a quiet day at Cotton- 
wood Island, eighty-four miles away ; 
and the surprise gun at Fort Mojave is 
said to awaken sleepers at El Dorado 
Cafion, ninety-six miles away. 

—An agent of the London Zodlogical 
Gardens recently arrived in San Francisco 
with some remarkable Japanese curiosi- 
ties destined for the Gardens in London. 
Among them were eight pairs of Japanese 
game fow], beautiful creatures with rich 
plumage, and tails over nine feet in length. 
They sometimes attain a length of seven- 
teen and nineteen feet. Previous to this 
only one pair has ever been allowed to 
leave the Empire of Japan. | 

—The sparring match to have taken 
place at the Madison Square Garden in 
this city between Sullivan and Mitchell, 
on Monday evening, June 30, drew to- 
gether an immense crowd, composed of 
all grades of citizenship and society. The 
contest did not take place, owing to Sulli- 
van’s professed illness, and the disappoint- 
ed audience were obliged to put up with 
what was offered as a substitute. About 


$15,000 was taken in at the door, and it was 


not returned. 


IS CONSUMPTION CURABLE? 


An annual death-rate of nearly 100,000 by Con- 
sumption in the United States gives, so far as the 
medical profession is concerned, a most emphatic 
and disheartening negative to this question. But 
under the new Vitalizing treatment of Drs. 
Starkey and Palen, of 1,109 Girard Street, Phila- 
delphia, quite as emphatic an affirmative can 
declared. This treatment has inaugurated a 
new erain the healing art. We are speakirg 
within the limits of facts when we say that dur- 
ing the past thirteen years in thousands of cases 
the progress of Consumption has been arrested 
by its use, and hundreds of lives saved. In many 
instances where it seemed that the patient 
could not survive for more than a few days ora 
few weeks, the vital forces have rallied, and 
there bas been a slow, but sure, return to a bet- 
ter and more comfortable health. If you wish 
to know all about this remarkable treatment 
write to Drs. Starkey and Palen, and they will 
send you such documentary evidence as will 
enable you to judge of its real value. 


KING’S EVIL 


Was the name formerly given to Scrofula 
beeause of a superstition that it could be 
cured by a king’s touch. The world is 
wiser now, and knows that 


SCROFULA 


can only be cured by a thorough purifica- 
tion of the blood. If this is neglected, 
the disease perpetuates its taint t 
generation after generation. Among its 
earlier symptomatic developments are 
Kiczema, Cutaneous Eruptions, Tu- 
mors, Boils, Carbuncles, Erysipelas, 
Purulent Ulcers, Nervous and Phy- 
sical Collapse, etc. If allowed to con- 
tinue, Rheumatism, Scrofulous Ca- 
tarrh, egy and Liver Diseases, 
Tubercular Consumption, and vari- 
ous other dangerous or fatal » are 
produced by it. 


Ayers Sarsaparilla 


Is the only powerful and always reliable 
blood-purifying medicine. It isso effect- 
ual an alterative that it eradicates from 
the system Hereditary Scrofula, and 
the kindred poisons of contagious diseases 
and mercury. At the same time it en- 
riches and vitalizes the blood, restorin 

healthful action to the vital organs an 

rejuvenating the entire system. Thisgreat 


Regenerative Medicine 


Is composed of the genuine Honduras 
Sarsaparilla, with Yellow Dock, Stil- 
lingia, the Jodides 4 Potassium and 
Iron, and other ingredients of great 
tency, carefully and _ scientifically com- 
pounded. Its formula is generally known 
to the medical profession, and the best 
hysicians constantly prescribe AYER’S 
ARSAPARILLA as an 


Absolute Cure 


For all diseases caused by the vitiation of 
the blood. It is concentrated to the high- 
est practicable degree, far bey@hd any 
other preparation for which like effects 
are claimed, and is therefore the cheapest, 
as well as the best blood purifying medi- 
cine, in the world. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass- 


[ Analytical Chemists. } 


Sold by all Druggists: price $1; six 
bottles for $5. 


A a a V. 

9c) Hair Vigor cures baldness. 
AYER Ss Hair Vigor restores youth- 
-ful freshness and color to faded and gray 
hair. It attains these resulta by the stim- 
ulation of the hair roots and color glanda. 
It rejuvenates the and cleanses It. 
It restores to the HAIR that, either by 
reason of age or diseases of the scalp, has 
become dry, harsh and brittle, a pliancy and 
glossy silken softness of extreme beauty. 
There is no dye in Ayer’s Hair {7 
and the good it does is by the V IGOR 
it imparts to the follicles, and the clean- 
liness and healthfulness of the _ condition 
in which it maintains the scalp. 

Hair Vigor renews the bair. 
AYER S Hair Vigor is the best cure - 
known for Brashy Hair, Scald Head, Itching 
Humors, Tetter Sores, Torpid Follicles, and 
all other diseases of the scalp that cause 
the falling of the R and its fading. 
Nothing cleanses IAI of the nuisance 
of dandruff so perfectly, and so effectually 
prevents its return, as AYER’s HarIR VIGOR. 
In addition to the curative and restorative 
virtues peculiar to Ayer’s Hair (7 
itisa toilet luxury. The Hair IGOR 
is by far the cleanliest hair-dressing made. 


It causes the hair to grow thick and long, 
and keeps it always soft and glossy. 


Ayer's Hair Vig 
Contains no deleterious ingredients. Its use 
prevents all scalp disease, secures against the 
hair growing thin or gray, and surely cures all 
baldness that is not organic. 

PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Seld by all druggists. 


Send six cents for postage, and 

receive free, a costly x of 

goods which ‘will help all, of 

either sex, to more ht 
anything else 

world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure 
At once address True & Co.. Augusta, Maine. 


Those answering an Advertisement wit 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser an 


Publisher by stating that they saw ti 
Advertisement in The Christion Union. 
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